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Tw SILICA FIRE-BRIGK|paRKER & LESTER|OE MENT 











COMPANY 
: Wanufacturers & Contractors. 
QUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, lik A RLE’ SS 
MANUFACTURE Tae Onty Marens or 
PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT, BEST 


SILICA BLOCKS 


BRICKS, anp CEMENT) reeset nt geese Portland [ ment 
for Gas and Water Works. 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 











FOR GAS-FURNACES. WORKS: aioe 
aes li ORMSIDE STREET, OLD KENT RoaD,| (HO. & THOS. EARLE, 
. LONDON. EILUL.I.. 
These Goods (largely used in Gas, Glass, 
Iron, and Steel Works) are, on account WOLSTON’S Office: 7, PIER STREET. 
of their Works: WILMINGTON. 
TORBAY P AINTS STOREAGE CAPACITY 10,000 Tons. 


GREATER DURABILITY, 


Strongly recommended where EXCES- ESTABLISHED 1811—OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY. 
SIVE HEATS haveto be maintained. |23, GREAT GEORGE ST., WESTMINSTER, 8.W. Telegraphic Address: “ Cement Hotz." 


SPENT LIMES NO LONGER WASTE PRODUCTS. 


Under G. R. HISLOP’S PATENTS 


All Spent Limes are most effectually, economically, and continuous! Wy pocoweral, and at from one-third to one-half the cost of New Lime, The results area surprise te 
all who have inspected the process, and are entirely satisfactory to all now using it. Descriptive Pamphlet and Terms from Agents as under, 


REGENERATIVE SETTINGS OF RETORTS. 


Hislop’s Patent Producer and Patent Charging Appliances offer advantages which are unapproachable, while in every other detail his Settings are confidently recom- 
mended as being the most inexpensive and effective ‘possible. 


Special Quotations to Gas Companies. 























Illustrated Pamphlet and Terms on application to J. E, FISHER, Stourbridge, dgent for England and Wales; to C, M. HAMIVTON, Portland 
Place, Hamilton, Agent for Scotland and Treland ; and for all other Countries to the Patentee, 


Geo. R. HISLOP, Gas Engineer, PAISLEY, N.B. 


C.& W. WALKER. 


GASHOLDERS; PURIFIERS; 
PURIFYING MACHINES; 


CO, AND TAR-EXTRACTING WASHERS; SCRUBBERS ; 


SULPHATE & SULPHUR PLANT; 
RETORT MOUTHPIECES; CONDENSERS; 
LIFTING APPARATUS; CENTRE AND FOUR-WAY VALVES; 


SLIDE VALVES; TAR BURNERS; &C. &C. 
WooD SIEVES. 














ADDRESSES: 8, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.; Midland Iron- ‘Works, 
Donnington, near Newport, Shropshire. 


“FORTRESS LONDON,” “FORTRESS DONNINGTON,"-Telegraphie, 
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SAWER AND PURVES, 
LATE 


FLETCHER AND MURPHY, 
GARRATT STREET WORKS, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED CONSUMER’S WET GAS-METERS 


IN CAST-IRON CASES, 
THE UNYARYING WATER-LINE GAS-METER, 


AND 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS:; 
Also Sole Makers of THORP AND MARSH’S PATENT CASH PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENT FOR GAS-METERS, 


S. OWENS & CO., Hydraulic, Gas, & General Engineers, WHITEFRIARS ST., LONDON, £.C, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANN & OWENS’ PATENT SCREW & CAM, also FULL-WAY RACK & PINION GAS-VALVES. 


REDUCED IN PRICE. 




















BRIDGE VALVE co MP panns tf Y 
for Regulating the Seal F ee —_ AND NATE 
VALVE to OPEN DOWNWARDS. of Hydraulic Mains. ALVE. VALVE to OPEN UPWARDS, 


Also Makers of Pillar Valves, Self-acting Bye-pass Valves, Outside Rack and Pinion Valves, Hydraulic Main-Valves, Disc-Valves, and Special Valves 
of all kinds. Improved Gas-Exhausters, Steam-Engines, Steam-Cranes, Boilers. Blake’s Patent Steam-Pumps for Tar, Water, and Ammoniacal Liquor, 
Hydraulic Coal-truck Lifts, Hydraulic Cranes, Hydraulic Apparatus for Lifting Purifier-Covers,and every description of Pumping Apparatus, &c., suitable 
for use in Gas-Works, made to order. 

8. 0. and Co.'s New Catalogue of Gas Apparatus and General Machinery can be had on applicativn, 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., Lime 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, near SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SLIDE VALVES, CAST-IRON RETORTS, WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PATENT 
WITH RACK & PINION, RETORT-BED FITTINGS, COND ENSERS, CENTRE VALVES 


Internal or External And Retort-House Appliances SCRUBBERS, & WASHERS, for working Purifiers. 


$i 7 7 + . i] 
ECREWS, of all Sizes. denny Sduiatatien, TAR AND LIQUOR EUMBS, &c. Also Bye-Pass & Stop Valves, 


GASHOLDERS, Iron Roofs, Columns, Girders, Floor Plates 
Gasholder Tanks. and Tools, &c. 
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PURIFIERS with Planed Joints, 


HAND and HYDRAULIC LIFTING GEAR, CAST-IRON MAINS and SPECIALS, 
WOOD GRIDS. 
CAST AND WROUGHT IRON TANKS AND CISTERNS. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
Pig Iron (Special Quality) for ENGINE CYLINDERS, &c. 


GAS COAL FAMOUS FOR ITS UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE. 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LIMITED, 


Late LAIDLAW, SONS, & CAINE, Limited, 
GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams: “GASOMETER GLASGOW.” G L A ot G O W., 

















GAS APPARATUS | OIL PLANT 
OF EVERY AND CHEMICAL 
DESCRIPTION. APPARATUS. 
RETORTS, —— 
CONDENSERS BRIDGES, 
SCRUBBERS, GIRDERS , 
PURIFIERS, WHARVES, 
GASHOLDERS FFAS 
ND 
TANKS. soorine 
ENGINES, EVERY STYLE. 
EXHAUSTERS, — 
STEAM BOILERS PIPES, VALVES 
AND AND 
FITTINGS, CONNECTIONS, 





London Office: 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET. 





W. H. ALLEN & CO., 
York Street Works, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E., 


MAKERS OF THE MOST IMPROVED FORM OF 


GAS PXHAUSTING MACHINERY: 


BEALE’S PATENT—ALLEN’S COMBINED SYSTEM. 

















Pair of Non- Oscillating Sehsaaen, passing 200,000 Cubic Feet of Gas per Hour, 
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FACE YOUR RETORT MOUTHPIECES. 


JOHN RUSCOE calls attention to his Retort Mouthpiece 
and Lid Facing Machines, which are in extensive use; also 
to his Lathes, Drilling, Slotting, Grooving, and Planing 
Machines, Smiths’ Hearths, Smithy Fans, Roots’ Blowers; 
also apoctal Screwing Machines for Gas Tubes and Bolts, 
Taps, Wrenches, Pipe Cutters, special Taper and Twisted 
Rymers, Drills, &c. 


Inquiries and Trial Orders Solicited. 





PATENT TWISTED TAPS, DIES, & CUTTERS 


Thousands in constant work, give universal satisfaction. 


Work Easier, Less Friction, Last Longer, and do Better Work 
than straight Grooves. 


Main Drilling Stand, with Cup Drills, | Ratchet Screwing Stocks, and Adjust. 
13 to 6 inch; s, Rymers, and | able Cneo? — Dies, 
‘ es &c, 


Everything Guaranteed. Apply to 


JOHN RUSCOE, Albion Works, Hyde, near Manchester, 


RETORT SETTINGS IMPROVED 





2 
em) 





THE “NUGENT” & “ROBUS” SETTINGS. | 


ECONOMY WITH DURABILITY GUARANTEED. 
HUNDREDS OF SETTINGS WORKING EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY. 





Estimates and Particulars for every Description of Retort Extensions and other Work. 


J. & H. ROBUS, 


CONTRACTORS FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS, 
20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


D. HULETT. & CO., LTD, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
Manufacturers of every description of Gas-Fittings. 


HULETTS PATENT STREET-LAMPS, 


No putty required. 

Glass secured by hinged clips. No loose parts. 

A new pane of glass can be fitted in a few minutes by any inexperienced person, 

Glass can be supplied cut ready for use. 

The frames are not liable to be damaged as in ordinary lamps when hacking out a 
broken pane of glass. 

The glass can be removed for repainting. 

Several thousands of these are now in use, giving general satisfaction, 

They are strongly made, and of best material. 


THE * SY FP HON? (ore 


(CLARK'S PATENT.) 


Hygienic Gas-Heating Stoves 


For Use Without a Flue, 


NO FLUE REQUIRED. NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
NO DIRT OR TROUBLE. NO DANGER. 


All sulphurous Vapours are condensed inside the Stoves, and passed off as liquid into the 
tray beneath. 


The “SYPHON ” Hygienic Gas-Heating Stoves gives a pure, equable, and agreeable heat 
which can be graduated and sustained at the will of the user, They are so constructed that a 
moist or dry atmosphere is obtained at pleasure. 

hey are the Only Safe Stowes for use in Green- 
houses, Conservatories, Bed-rooms, &c., and especially suitable for Halls, Sitting-Rooms, 
Offices, Shops, Schoolrooms, and Theatres. 


Adopted by the principal Gas Companies throughout the Kingdom, 

































Illustrated Pr ce Lists on application to 


S. CLARK & CO., **“arakers,°"" @ 
Syphon Works, Park Street, Islington, London, N. 


Telgraphic Address: “Syphon Stowes London,” 
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LAMBERT BROS., WALSALL, 


MANUFACTURER ) 

WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM. 
BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES, TOOLS, &c.; AND OF 
WARNER'S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND.PIPE. 

And Fittings and Accessories. LonpDoN: T. LAMBERT & SONS, Short Street, LAMBETH. 


INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT (NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM). 


ELECTRIC LIGHT SURPASSED. 


Oct. 21, 1890.] 
Wrought-Iron 


















All the adwantages of the Electric Light ard none of its 
drawbacks. 


ONE-FOURTH THE COST 


Y GAS COMPANY 
= OF ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


SHOULD TAKE UP THIS 
SYSTEM. 





A SOFT, CLEAR, STEADY 
LIGHT. 








CAN BE USED WITH ANY 


GAS-FIT TINGS. NO SMOKE. LESS HEAT. 





Gas Companies and Gas Engineers placed on the best terms. For descriptive circulars and any further 
particulars, apply to the 


INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT CO0., Ld. 14, Palmer St., Westminster, LONDON. 
\WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT Co., 


Engineers, lronfounders, & Contractors, Efi, 
ALBION IRON-WORKS, MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WEST'S PATENTED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CHARGING AND DRAWING GAS-RETORTS. 


OVER 1GO MACHINES AT WORK AND IN COURSE OF OONSTRUCTION. 


Advantages attending its use are :— 

INCREASED WOLUME of GAS per TON, and INCREASED YIELD per 
Retort.—tThe system of breaking and distributing the coals in an even layer in the retorts effecting more perfect carbonization. 

REDUCTION in LABOUR and COST of WORKHING.—In Works where this System ef charging 
and drawing Retorts is adopted, there has been effected a substantial saving in the cost of Gas Manufacture in the Retort-House ; the amount 
saved varying in different Gas-Works from 8 PENCE to 15 PENCE per Ton of coal carbonized. Full particulars 

_ will be forwarded upon application to W. G. I. Company, Limited. 

MANUAL CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES. 

POWER CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES, driven by WIRE 
ROPE, STEAM, or COMPRESSED AIR.—The power machines are applicable to circular, oval, or 
Q-shaped retorts and mouthpieces, and are the most perfect, economical, efficient, and durable machines made. They are constructed on 
brinciples founded by long and extensive experience in this special branch of gas engineering and the manufacture of gas. 

AAA AAA 


Sole Mokors of Circular, Owal, or G-Shuped Mouthpieces, with Morton's Self-fSealing Lids fitted with 


KING'S PATENT FASTENINGS, 


i 
> which, by a simple wedging action at each end of the crossbar, secure a very tight joint; and at the 
s same time, by their long sliding motion, they effectually remove the tar or other matter from the 
surfaces of the mouthpiece and lid. 


N.B.—The whole of these Fittings are made of Wrought Iron. 


pi Estimates and further particulars forwarded upon application for 
Mouthpieces complete, or for Lids and Fastenings separately. 


| Makers of THOMAS & bn gaa COKE-BREAKING 
Sole makers of WHITE’S PATENT AUTOMATIC GAS-YALVE. 
Mr. JOHN WEST, M. Inst. C.E., Managing Director, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT UPON APPLICATION, 
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ESTABLISHED MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
JOSEPH GLIFF & SONS, 


WORKS LONDON OFFICE; 
THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd., 


HUNSLET, 60,QUEEN VICTORIA 
WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


LONDON Offices & Depéts : 
Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 
WHARVES NOS. 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N. 

GOODS YARD, KING’S CROSS, N. 
LIVERPOOL: 
16, Lightbody Street, 
LEEDS: 
Queen Street. 
























in large quantities | 
for the last twelve 
years; and during the 

whole of that time, have 
been in regular use at most| 
@ the largest Gas-Works in the| 
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cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made. ADDRESS: 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. | “GAS LEEDS” 


re tet” “” GAS PLANT oF EvenY DescrieTioN 























THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO., LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, 
and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 
Miptanp District Orrice: 22, TEMPLE ST., BIRMINGHAM—Sote Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 
TELEGRAPHIC Appress: “WIGAN BIRMINGHAM.” TELEPHONE No. 200. 

Lonpon District Orrice: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sore Acenrts. 

TELEGRAPHIC Appress: “PARKER LONDON.” 





WATER PURIFICATION. 


RIVER WATER and SEWAGE EFFLUENT successfully and economically 
treated in large volumes, by AGITATION WITH METALLIC IRON in 


ANDERSONS PATENT REVOLVING PURIFIER. 






































UY ll YY HL Ta 
No Choking at “Filter-Beds. Simple & Rapid in its Action. 
Colour due to Peat and Clay |Organic Matter Considerably 
entirely Removed. Reduced. 
Microbes Totally Removed. 


Made in Fourteen Sizes, capable of treating singly from 4000 to 4: Million Gallons daily. 


REVOLVING PURIFIER COMPANY, LimiteD, 


DOCK HOUSE, BILLITER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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JOHN HALL & CO., SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


STOURBRIDGE, By fiir Ropal 
(ANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES,| er Atajesty’s Letters Patent. 












‘De. FELDMANN’S APPARATUS 


The most successful and approved Apparatus known 
AND EVERY DESORIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY @00Ds, up to the present time. 

RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. 
A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND. 





























FOR REFERENCES, PARTICULARS, TESTIMONIALS, AND PRICES 
APPLY TO THE 
Sole Agents and Manufacturers, 


GAS io WATER PIPES copparp,masszy,& WARNER, 


ENGINEERS, 


CASTINGS OF RVERY DESCRIPTION, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Apparatus has been supplied to the following Firm s— 
MANUFACTURED BY THE BURT, BOULTON, & HAYWOOD, SILVERTOWN, and ELING. 
CHANCE BROTHERS, OLDBURY (4 Arranarvs). 

RUNCORN SOAP & ALKALI CO., Limited, RUNCORN. 


AY rE ne 0 S S EF 0 Mi 3 A fe y NETHAM CHEMICAL CO., Limited, BRISTOL. 
5 ANIMAL CHARCOAL CO., Limited, SHADWELL. 
WM. BUTLER & CO., BRISTOL. 
KEMPSON & CO., Pye Bridge. 


CHE STERFIELD. | And to the following Gas Companies and Corporations— 






























| ILKESTON. BURY. CHORLEY. 
WIDNES | BRIGHOUSE. WHITEHAVEN. 
, HALIFAX, | MARKET HARBRO’. | ee cee 
. . | ALTRINCHAM, PRESCOT. 
TRADE | TELEGRAMS: LONDON AGENTS: | DENTON, | sOWERBY BRIDGE. | EK. 
. ALBANS. | LEICESTER. ’ 
Gx6 “ JACKSON ” BECK & Co, | DuxINFIELD. nay BOURNEMOUTH. 
| NORTHWICH. | NELSON. LUTON. 
MARK. | CLAY CROSS. | 130, GT. SUFFOLK ST.,$.£. HUDDERSFIELD. | ORMSKIRK. HAMPTON COURT. 









R. DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd. 


GAS, CHEMICAL, & HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 


ESTABLISHED — aiEad ARID. —. 1855. 
} IMPROVED BATTERY 


OF THREE 


Double-Acting Pumps 


DRIVEN BY ONE STEAM-ENGINE. 





















These Pumps are fitted with Valves fer pumping 
TAR, LIQUOR, and WATER, 


and an arrangement by which any of these 
Liquids may be pumped together or 
separately. 
















BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP, 


AND 


ee Oe =, _FPIOIENCY GUARANTEED, 
= ENQUIRIES ‘SOLICITED. a, 
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CAST-IRON PIPES, ETC. 
TEOMAS SPITTLE, aTD. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS.) 


CAMBRIAN FOUNDRY, NEWPORT, MON., 


MAKERS OF 


CAST-IRON PIPES FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 


Retorts, Mouthpieces, Lamp-Posts, Hydraulic Mains, H- aeen! Dip. Pipes Buckstaves, Ash-pans, Sight-Holes, Syphons, A 
Pipes, Fire Doors and Frames, Fire- Bars, Hydrants, Valves, Purifiers, Tanks, Columns, &e., ng scams: 


ALSO ALL WROUGHT-IRON WORK. 
THE LARGEST MABRERS IN WALES. 








ESTABLISHED - 1825. 


GAS ruBES 


Ca TAN. VG o NS 


000: _JuBt MANUFAC URERS WOWERHANETON STREEORDSHIN ~ 





MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF re 


IRON OR STEEL LAP: WELDED OR BUTT- WELDED TUBES 


FOR ANY PURPOSE 
ER. & J. DEM PWsSTER, 


GAS PLANT WORKS, NEWTON HEATH, MANCHESTER, 
MAKERS AND ERECTORS OF 


PATENT COLUMNLESS GASHOLDERS, 


(GADD AND MASON'S PATENT). 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘SCRUBBER MANCHESTER.” 








TOTAL WEIGHT REDUCED COST OF PAINTING SAVED 
from 30 per cent. to 50 per for the Columns and 
cent. Girders. 
TRANSPORT AND TILTING 
ERECTION REDUCED UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE ; 
to the same extent ; and in j And as there are fewer 





cases where gasholders are 
shipped abroad to places 
diffeult of access, this 
represents a very large 
amount of money. 


TANK CONSTRUCTION 


SIMPLIFIED. 

The Tank wall (of what- Je 
ever construction) is a 
regular cylinder. There Fe 
are no piers needed, and § 
all expensive foundation 
stones for the base of 
columns or standards are Two.Lift Gasholdererected at the Gas-Works, Northwich,which has been 
dispensed with. in continuous work since Jan. 3, 1890, and has been subjected to most 

severe tests from heavy gales, with perfectly satisfactory results. 


= ge there is less liability 
4for the Gasholder to get 
out of order in working. 


STABILITY UNDER WIND 
PRESSURE 


| of a Gasholder constructed 
upon this system is at 
least equal to, and from 
experiments and calcula- 
tions made is far in excess 
of, that of a Holder of the 
same dimensions guided by 
the elaborate guide fram- 

ing at present in use. 








The removal of heavy guide carriages and rollers from the top curbs considerably lowers the centre of 
gravity of the structure, and dispenses with the extra strength of sheeting necessary to carry these at the 


points where they are attached to the gasholder. 
The plan adapts itself to telescoping to any reasonable extent, and enables very shallow holders or lifts to 


be employed with perfect stability. 
For further particulars and estimates, apply to the above, or to 


THE PATENT GASHOLDER SYNDICATE, 504, STOCKPORT ROAD, MANCHESTER: 
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STATION & LARGE CONSUMERS’ METERS 


WITH ROUND CASES. 

















ion. 





BACK SHOWING HYDRAULIC VALVES. BACK SHOWING FOUR-WAY COCK, &c. 

The measuring capacity of a meter depends on the quantity the drum passes in one revolution, and 
not on the quantity the meter may be represented as “capable of passing per hour.” 

The volume passed at one revolution indicates that the drum is of that capacity; but when this 
test of size is ignored, and only the quantityjper hour is stated, a delusive standard is set up, which varies 
With every change in the pressure. Hence, when selecting Station or Large Consumers’ Meters, the 
capacity per revolution should be the only guide in considering the size of the meter in relation to 


the price, 


WE ALWAYS STATE THE CAPACITY PER REVOLUTION. 


WY. & BB. COWAN, 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


SMITH SQUARE WORKS, DUTTON STREET BUCCLEUCH STREET 
WESTMINSTER, WORKS, WORKS, 


LONDON, S.W.} MANCHESTER.| EDINBURGH. 
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ESTABLISHED 1844.) ORIGINAL MAHRERS. (ESTABLISHED 184.) 
‘London, 1861. New York, 1853, Paris, 1866. London, 1862; 








The SIX MEDALS AWARDED to THOMAS GLOVER for 


PATENT DRY GAS-METERS, 


The latter being the Highest Medal awarded for 
Dry Gas-Meters by the Imperial Commissioners for the 
Universal Exhibition, Paris, 1867. 

Since then we have not Exhibited for Prizes. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN ST., CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
And at 37, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


TELEGRAPHIC Appresses: “GOTHIC LONDON,” “GOTHIC MANCHESTER.” TELEPHONE No. 6725. 





ist—Are a remedy for all the defects of Wet Meters. 
2@nd—Are suitable for all climates, whether hot or cold. 

Srd-Imcur no loss of Gas by Ewaporation. 

4th—Cannot become fixed by Frost, however severe. 

5th—Are the most accurate and unvarying measurers of Gas. 
6th—Prevent jumping or unexpected extinction of the Lights. 

7th—May be fixed either above or below the level of the Lights. 
Sth—Cannot be tampered with without wisibly damaging the outer case. 
9Sth—W7ill last much longer than Wet Meters. 


10th-—W/ill not cost more than one-half for repair that Wet or Water 
Meters do. 


Are upheld for fiwe years without charge. 





W. PARKINSON & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRY METERS 


i, OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY. 
The DIAPHRAGMS are of the Finest 


PERSIAN SHEEP SKINS. 


The CASES are of the Best 
CHARCOAL-TINNED PLATES, 





WET METERS, 


With PATENT THREE-PARTITION DRUMS, 
STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


PRESSURE & EXHAUST REGISTERS, 


MOTIVE POWER METERS, 
Test Gasholders, Experimental Apparatus, &c., 


PRESSURE GAUGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE & PRICE LIST 


Sent post free on application. 























COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, 


Lon Don. 


Telegraphic Address: “INDEX.” 





BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, OFFICE: 10, MAWSON’S CHAMBERS 


BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. 
“QAS-MBTRRS,” vee gamcistON 
[See also Advt., p. 867. 








—~ 
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The State of the Gas Industry at Home and Abroad. 
Ir is reported that the period of unnatural tranquillity 
which has prevailed in Paris in respect of gas affairs for 
the last year or two is coming toan end. The Munici- 
pality are moving once more against the Gas Company, 
upon the old pretence that they cannot understand why 


the price of gas should be so high. Another elaborate 
inquiry into the matter of the cost of gas making in Paris 
is threatened ; but, of course, in the meantime the muni- 
cipal money-box gapes as widely as ever for the subsidy 
from the Company. Readers of the amy who take an 
interest in this sakiéck know very well how and why it is 
the gas consumers of Paris are made to pay so smartly 
for their supply. We regularly give the figures exhibiting 
the working of the Paris Gas Company; and it only 
requires a slight examination of these for any one year to 
show that if there had been a deliberate conspiracy be- 
tween the most rapacious members of the financier class 
and the hollowest demagogues in the Municipality to 
victimize the Parisian gas consumer for their mutual 
advantage, they could not have devised an arrangement 
better adapted to their object than the concession under 
which the Paris Gas Company carry on their business. 
The whole system is so fundamentally and hopelessly 
wrong that no redress is possible. The gas consumer 
is bound hand and foot by the capitalists, who share 
their plunder with the Municipality; but this does not 
prevent individual members of the latter body from seek- 
ing from time to time a cheap, if fleeting, popularity, by 
posing as friends of the consumer, and in this capacity 
worrying the Gas Company with threats of legal process 
to compel a revision of the price of gas. It never results in 
anything, of course, because, under the terms of the Com- 
pany’s concession, they can only be compelled to reduce 
their price when it is proved, to the satisfaction of a 
Technical Commission, that the expenses of gas making 
are appreciably diminished in comparison with similar data 
for the era of the grant of the original concession, thirty-five 
years ago. 

Certain of the gas consumers of Brussels are not happy, 
although the city gas-works are in the hands of one of the 
most democratic Municipalities on the Continent. Among 
others, the complaint of the Associated Café and Restau- 
rant Proprietors is so curious as to deserve mention. 
These worthy burgesses have awoke to the fact that in the 
conduct of their ordinary business, which is carried on 
more in the open than is customary here, they burn a good 
deal of gas, which goes as truly to light the streets as the 
gas that is burnt in the ordinary public lamps. Conse- 
quently, they think that they ought to receive some con- 
sideration in the matter of the price they pay for their 
illuminant. It is an ingenious suggestion, not without a 
certain plausibility. It recalls the grounds of Mr. George 
Livesey’s well-known objection to recognize any distinction 
between gas said to be used for a trade purpose because 
it happened to be burnt in a factory furnace, and the gas 
consumed by a publican or shopkeeper for the purpose of 
making his business premises attractive. He has always 
maintained that the one is as truly a trade purpose as the 
other, and has persistently declined to draw a line between 
them. This plea of the Belgian restaurateurs is a striking 
comment on the vexed question of what constitutes a trade 
use of gas. 

There is always trouble and tribulation for the gas 
managers of the United States; but, according to reports 
which reach us, the Chicago Gas Trust have their hands 
unusually full just now. The proposed Exhibition, which 
is to be the biggest show on earth, before which Barnum 
himself must bow, is expected to do wonders for the city ; 
and, among other things, it is anticipated that a good deal 
of illuminating gas will be required in the neighbourhood 
during the next two years, while the “ Exposition,” as 
Americans prefer to call it, is being got ready. Conse- 
quently, there are several energetic people who fail tounder- 
stand why the existing suppliers of gas should have all the 
pickings on this occasion, and they are just now doing 
their utmost to prevent it. The Companies are accused 
of having forfeited their Charters on all sorts of grounds, 
and must therefore be swept off the face of the earth in 
satisfaction of outraged public morality. Then there has 
been trouble at Cincinnati, where General Hickenlooper 
controls the gas undertaking. An attempt has been 
made there to drive him off the field, or, at any 
rate, to get a footing alongside of him; but it is 
hardly necessary to say that the brave General is 
fully equal to the emergency. He is playing a very ex- 
citing game of King of the Castle; and, up to the present, 
no one has been able to dislodge him from his proud 
position. All sorts of tactics are employed for this purpose. 





At one time it is a Fuel Gas Company who humbly 
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plead for permission to lay mains in the city ; but General 
Hickenlooper ruthlessly unmasks the pretenders—showing 
that there is no trade in fuel gas, and that mains once laid 
for this mythical commodity would soon be employed for 
distributiug illuminating gas. Nobody is deceived by all 
these pretences. American lawyers and speculators have 
a great knack for ‘‘making believe” when they are fighting 
one another. They scatter “ tall talk” around with only 
too much freedom. Immortal principles are piled high in 
their pleadings for their own cause, and in their denuncia- 
tions of swindlers on the other side; but the least attentive 
ear can detect the chink of dollars in their oratory. 

A glance over the gas industry as carried on in other 
countries and under foreign conditions is thus found to 
show a few things in regard to which practitioners in 
England have reason to be thankful. British gas makers 
and consumers are to be congratulated on their escape 
from the paralyzing concession system, which, as applied 
upon the Continent, has had the effect of removing the 
gas industry from the healthy influence of the best commer- 
cial principles, and keeping it in a wholly artificial state of 
existence. Wedo not deny that the system referred to 
has been the means of conferring the benefits of gas lighting 
on many places which might otherwise have gone without 
it, or at least have had to wait many years longer for it ; 
but in only too many instances the temporary assistance 
of the system has been dearly paid for afterwards by an 
industry in leading-strings, deprived of all natural develop- 
ment. In Paris, for example, millions have been paid for 
a mistake made thirty-five years ago, when the wise men 
who settled the terms of the Gas Company’s concession 
failed to comprehend the true factors that operate in 
lowering the cost of gas making. A noteworthy observa- 
tion on this subject was made at the recent meeting 
of the North of England Gas Managers’ Association 
by Mr. William Hardie, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Mr. 


Ilardie remarked that when he became Secretary | 


of the Newcastle Gas Company, the price of gas coal 
was 4s. 6d. per ton; stokers were paid 23s. for seven 
twelve-hour shifts ; and the price of gas was 4s. per 1000 
cubic feet. Doubtless the Company could hardly pay 
their dividend at this rate. Now the Company pay gs. 
per ton for coal; their stokers earn 4os. per week for eight- 
hour shifts; and the selling price of gas is 2s. per 1000 
cubic feet. How isit done? The answer to this question 
would be a most valuable lesson to French and American 
statesmen, if they could only appreciate it. For the 
Frenchman, it may be pointed out that the possibility of 
cheap gas is shown by this Newcastle example to be a 
commercial rather than a technical question; and for the 
American it may be remarked that the Newcastle Gas 
Company have been able to sell gas at half-a-dollar per 
1000 cubic feet because they have been allowed to attend 
to their proper business in peace and quietness. 


Americans notoriously copy Frenchmen in many things; | 


and it is curious how, although for a very different reason, 
l‘rench and American gas companies resemble one another 
in the inability to sell gas at a low price. The French- 
man is completely hide-bound by the concession system ; 
the Yankee is the victim of that “ little knowledge ” which 
is such a dangerous thing in economical matters. Both 
American and French gas engineers are usually clever 
and wide-awake fellows ; and the men who have money 
sunk in the gas supply of Europe and America do not 
require to learn in any school of finance and commerce. 
Yet the result is as we see it—that British gas companies 
can sell gas under similar technical and commercial con- 
ditions at about half the price that French or American 
companies can afford to ask. We do not argue that the 
British system is perfect ; and it would be absurd to say 
that British gas manufacturers have not many and grave 
troubles of their own. But at least it may be contended 
that their difficulties are mainly natural ones, and are not 
aggravated by the legislative and constitutional mistakes 
that have forced some of their compeers in other countries 
to work under artificial and even irrational conditions. 


Stock for South Metropolitan Gas Consumers. 
THE announcement that the Directors of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company have arranged to give the 
consumers in their district the opportunity of becoming 
shareholders, by setting apart “‘C” stock for them to 
subscribe for in amounts of £5 and multiples thereof, at 
the uniform price of £242, has attracted some attention. 








The new departure is really a sequel of the profit-sharing 
scheme, and is intended to set in the strongest light the 
unity of all parties in a modern sliding-scale Gas Company, 
In a way, of course, the device is something like the 
fashion followed by certain gas consumers’ companies of 
the past generation, which required consumers to take an 
interest in the concern proportionate to the amount of 
their rental. Likewise it has been arranged by some gas. 
supplying corporations that consumers and ratepayers 
should have the opportunity of acquiring small amounts 
of local stock. When all is said, however, the new South 
Metropolitan experiment possesses the charm of novelty, 
like so much else that has emanated from the progressive 
Company advised by Mr. George Livesey ; and there will 
be considerable curiosity displayed in financial and gas 
circles as to its result. The Company will, of course, be 
quite safe in any event. The price isa fair one for the 
times. Ifthe consumers respond to any great extent to 
the Directors’ invitation, both parties will probably have 
cause for satisfaction. Some time must be allowed to 
elapse before the majority of the South Metropolitan con- 
sumers can be supposed to have thoroughly appreciated 
the Directors’ offer, for novel official communications are 





| very slow in reaching the average householder. 


The New Unionism a Failure in Australia. 


Ir must be with the heartiest satisfaction that everybody 
here, except the Opportunist Socialists, has received the 
news of the collapse of the Australian strike, This failure 
of the associated workers in Australia to establish the 
supremacy of Trades Unionism is really of the greatest 
moment in its bearing upon the fortunes of the New 
Unionism on this side. For the point upon which the 
Australian strikers have failed is precisely that upon which 
the New Unionists of this country would like to try their 
strength if they dared—extinction of freedom of contract 
in labour. Over and over again the Burnses, Tilletts, and 
the rest of them, have assured the community that 
although the time for the final battle for the principle of 
Trades Unionism had not come, it would not be long 
delayed. That absurd parody on a working man’s news- 
paper, the People’s Press, a week or two ago published an 
hysterical appeal to the “workers” to prepare for the 
‘“‘ big fight ahead.” But it becomes day by day more 
evident that the British workman will not ‘“ enthuse”’ to 
the striking-point while there is so much uncertainty about 
where his strike pay is to come from. One of the latter- 
day Socialists who has adopted Trades Unionism of the 
tyrannous sort as a convenient working hypothesis, is 
Mr. Champion, the whilom Editor of the Labour Elector, 
who has gone to Australia as an agent of the Burns Com- 
pany. Hehas cabled to his head-quarters not to send 
any more money to Melbourne, as the strike has been 
mismanaged. There is wisdom in this, for the great 
principle of the Burns coterie is to sever connection 
betimes with a strike that fails; and the warning not 
to send more money to Melbourne is a clever way of 
getting out of the difficulty created by the fact that 
there is none to send. We may be sure that the Aus- 
tralian failure will put a stop to the unfurling of the 
banner of Unionism anywhere else. It has demonstrated 
the fact which had been almost lost sight of—that the 
day labourers of any community, although useful in their 
way, are not by any means so indispensable that they can 
control every other class. They have been told by the 
agitators who live upon them that they hold a position 
like that of the Pretorian Guards in the latter days of the 
Roman Empire; but Australia has shown them their 
mistake. A general strike doubtless inconveniences the 
upper and middle classes, and results in the loss of a 
great deal of money; but, after all, it is the strikers who 
suffer most from the suspension of business which they 
bring about. If the employers are compelled to close 
workshops and factories, they can bear the loss better 
than their workpeople; and, if need arise, the upper 
classes of a community can do a great deal for them- 
selves which they usually pay others to do for them. 
Compelling the hated capitalist to wheel his own coals 
does not make matters better for the men who have 
usually earned wages at that employment. An object- 
lesson of this kind soon knocks the Socialistic veneer off 
the opinions of the Anglo-Saxon workman. Mr. Burns 
and Mr. Champion took to Trades Unionism because they 


| found some difficulty in obtaining support from the 
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British workman while they only talked transcendental 
Socialism. They flatter themselves that they have 
succeeded in giving a Socialistic turn to the Unionism 
which they have been engaged in developing during the 
past year or two; but they deceive themselves. Men 
like Thorne, of the Gas Workers’ Union, with whom these 
Socialists have been glad to mix for the sake of the air of 
reality which they carry with them into labour questions, 
are no more Socialists than they are Republicans, Home 
Rulers, or followers of any other cry ofa general character. 
They may make use of the liveries of these parties, and per- 
haps occasionally lose their identity in the crowd that follows 
a popular leader ; but while they remain anythingatall, they 
are agitators for higher wages, shorter hours of work, or 
some other distinctly working man’s cause. The British 
workman, whether at home or in Australia, cares nothing 
for Socialism except in so far as the use of the term may 
serve his purpose; and the Socialistic orators who think 
they are advancing their cause by the way of Trades 
Unionism are making a huge mistake. If they do not find 
this out, the workmen themselves will soon discover that 
Socialism is no road for them; and then Messrs. Burns 
and Co. will be driven back upon their old theories, with 
scant thanks for having masqueraded as friends of the 
working man. 


Exhibition Prize Medals Discredited. 
Ir is an ill wind that blows nobody any good; and we sin- 
cerely hope that the latest scandal about the prize medal 
awards in connection with the Edinburgh Exhibition will 
serve to put the finishing stroke to an already discredited 
system. The recipients of awards by the Edinburgh 
Jurors have been notified that if they desire to become 
actually possessed of the medals to which they are 
officially declared to be entitled, they will have to pay for 
them at a “reasonable price.” A letter to The Times dis- 
closing this system was published last week under the 
heading “The Canny Scot;” but while not protesting 
against such a comment upon the arrangement, it is hardly 
fair to allow it to be supposed that the device is a Scotch 
invention. We are unable to state with precision which 
was the first exhibition executive to conceive the brilliant 
idea of requiring exhibitors to pay for their medals; but 
it has often been done both at home and abroad. The 
invention does not strike one at the first glance as very 
creditable to those who make use of it; but this is doubt- 
less because at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and some 
of its successors, the awards were managed otherwise. If | 
the practice of expecting recipients of prize medals to pay 
for them had been adopted from the commencement of | 
the age of exhibitions, it would doubtless have been 
regarded as a perfectly natural arrangement. As matters 
are, however, it looks bad all round. It would appear 
no worse if the conductors of exhibitions were to invite 
exhibits by engaging that awards would follow in pro- 
portion to the amount of floor space taken and paid for. 
Although this principle is, as a matter of fact, pretty 
closely followed in the management of exhibitions that 
offer prizes, we have never seen it openly avowed. It is 
time, however, that the thin veil that has hitherto been 
drawn over the methods of prize awards at these gate- 
money exhibitions should be dispensed with. Their value 
as a means of advertisement has been exhausted; and 
the weight of the tax which they put upon manufacturers 
is so generally understood, that nobody expects leading 
firms to be represented at every trumpery bazaar which 
labeis itself an “International Exhibition.” The prize- 
medal game is, in point of fact, played out; and adver- 
tisers must discover some other baits for custom. It is 
desirable to distinguish between the exhibition system 
and its excrescence—the prize medal. The former 
answers to a real want; the latter was an unfortunate 
blunder. Essentially, the modern industrial exhibition is 
the same thing as the old-fashioned fair, which brought 
together buyers and sellers at stated times. This arrange- 
ment 1s as convenient to-day as it ever was; and there 
1S no reason why, if the corruption-breeding prize-medal 
System is abandoned, exhibitions should not continue to 
be held with success and credit. Only it is essential that 
the features of the fair, which has endured so long, should 
be followed, rather than those of the international exhibi- 
tion, which has had sucha chequered and brief career. That 
a reasonable amount of pleasure-seeking should be mixed 





up with the business of such gatherings is natural, and 
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strictly according to immemorial usage. The proportions 
of the business and the pleasure will vary according to 
the locality and the occasion. The recent big show in 
Paris was mostly pleasure, as was, in a sense, befitting. 
What the Chicago affair—the only big thing of the kind 
now in view—is likely to turn out, nobody can say. These 
are exceptional undertakings. The most practicable and 
at the same time the most profitable exhibitions, from 
the business standpoint, will probably be those arranged 
by the authorities of specialized localities, or the repre- 
sentatives of associated trades. In these the idea will be 
to show typical collections of the arts and crafts of par- 
ticular districts; and the character of the exhibits will 
constitute their sole reward. 


,™ 
- 


Imperial Continental Gas Association.—At the half-yearly 
meeting of this Association, to be held on the 4th prox., the 
Directors will propose a dividend of 5 per cent. anda bonus of 
1 per cent. for the six monthsended June 30. 

The Management of the Para Gas-Works.—We understand 
that Mr. J. Gibson Newbigging has been compelled, owing to 
ill-health, to temporarily relinquish the management of the Para 
Gas-Works, and return to England. During his absence, his 
duties will be discharged by Mr. William Newbigging, who has 
just arrived home after completing his engagement as Manager 
of the Tokio (Japan) Gas-Works; and he leaves England for the 
purpose on the 4th prox. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—The Secretary of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers (Mr. J. Forrest) has issued, in accordance 
with the usual practice, a lists of subjects suggested by the 
Council for original communications to be presented in the forth- 
coming session, which will open on the 11th prox. Among them 
we notice the following, which refer to matters of special interest 
to our readers: The Design and Construction of Large Gas- 
holders; Mechanical Stoking in Gas-Works; Machinery for 
Shipping and Discharging Coal; The Design and Arrangement 
of Electric Supply Stations, and of Electric Distributing 
Apparatus for Domestic, Trade, and General Service in Towns, 
particularly as to Economy and Safety; The Comparative 
Advantages of Gas and Electricity for Lighting Purposes; The 
Cost of the Production and Distribution of Electrical Energy ; 
The Distribution and Application of Electric Power in Towns; 
Lighting Railway Carriages by Oil, Gas, and Electricity ; Sub- 
terranean Water in the Valley of the Thames, and its Relation 
to the Supply of London; Water-Meters, and the Sale of 
Water by Measure; Form and Construction of Masonry Dams 
for Reservoirs; The Utilization and Distribution of Water 
Power; Means and Appliances other than Sewers for Dealing 
with the Refuse of Towns; Manurial Value of Sewage Sludge, 
and the Best Mode of Applying it to the Land; Effect of Mixing 
Crude Sewage with Sea or Brackish Water; Liquid Fuel 
Motors and their Applications; Electrical Measuring Instru- 
ments ; The Effect of Internal Stresses in Materials on their 
Powers of Endurance. Prefixed to the list is a statement of the 
various funds at the disposal of the Council for rewarding the 
authors of approved communications. 

The Use of Gas-Stoves in the Metropolis.—The employment 
of gas asa fuel has developed in a remarkable degree in the 
Metropolis during the past two or three years; and this is due 
in no small extent to the efforts made by the Gas Companies to 
instruct their customers, by means of lectures delivered by ladies 
well-versed in the art of cooking, how to use gas to the best 
advantage and economically. Taking The Gaslight and Coke 
Company, we find that in the first half of the current year they 
sold 1514 stoves, and let out on hire 6369—together 7883. The 
total number of stoves sold by the Company up to June 30 last 
was 6236; and they had out on hire 23,467—making a grand 
total of 29,703. The private consumers in the Company's 
district number about 220,000. So that it will be seen that 
there is a vast field for further development; and this remark 
applies equally to the two other Companies supplying London 
with gas. In the case of the South Metropolitan Company, 
the number of cooking-stoves sold and let out on hire in the 
first half of this year was 2557; and the number of heating-stoves 
sold was 107—together 2664. The number of stoves on hire 
at June 30 was 12,693; and sold, 871—or a total of 13,564. In 
this Company’s district, there are 72,648 consumers. With 
regard to the Commercial Gas Company, who have 20,960 
consumers, they sold and let out on hire, in the six months 
ending June last, 263 cooking-stoves, and 166 heating-stoves— 
making together 429. The total number of stoves sold and 
out on hire up to June 30 last was 2759, of which 1467 were 
cooking, and 1292 heating stoves. These figures show that 
the aggregate number of stoves sent out by the Companies to 
their consumers in the half year was 10,976, and that the total 
number issued to June 30 was no less than 46,026, Of course, 
it is not possible to tell how many stoves are in use in the 
Metropolis which have been acquired direct from the makers 
or shopkeepers who deal in this class of goods. But it is 
computed by the South Metropolitan Company that there are 
about 2000 stoves in their district which have been purchased 
privately. 
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WATER AND SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue County Purposes Committee of the Corporation of 
the City of London, directed in February last to inquire 
into the water supply of the Metropolis, held their thirteenth 
and final sitting in that capacity at the commencement of 
last week, under the presidency of Sir Guyer Hunter, M.P. 
No further evidence was forthcoming; and on Thurs- 
day the report of the Committee was presented to the 
Court of Common Council, when it was ordered to be 
taken into consideration at a future meeting. The report 
having been printed, was put into circulation at the close 
of the week, and naturally excited a considerable amount 
of attention. A summary of the document, embracing 
its leading features, will be found in another part of our 
columns to-day. The mainconclusion of the Committee is 
‘“‘ that the supply of water to the public should be in the 
“‘ hands of a Public Authority ; and no longer remain, as 
‘ it is at present, under the control of private Companies.” 
The idea of an entirely new supply in place of that now 
furnished by the Companies, does not appear in the report. 
The scheme presented for approval is that the Corpora- 
tion shall bring a Bill into Parliament for the creation of 
a ‘representative Water Authority,” which shall ac- 
quire the undertakings of the Metropolitan Water Com- 
panies, the terms of purchase to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. The report says that the technical form of the 
creation of this Authority ‘“‘ may perhaps be left to the par- 
‘“‘ liamentary draftsman ;”’ but the Committee think that 
a Commission issued by the Crown would be the most 
satisfactory mode. In the constitution of this body, there 
is to be a “representation of the areas,”’ so as to provide 
an Authority capable not only of managing the supply, but 
also ‘‘governing the watershed” whence the supply has 
its source. It is this recognition of outside areas which 
materially affects the scheme of the Corporation Com- 
mittee. There is something a little vague as to the 
‘‘ Commission,” and the “ Authority.” It is difficult to 
determine whether these areone and the same, or whether 
they are distinct. But clearly, in some way or other, the 
water supply is to be in the hands of a Water Authority, 
composed of representatives from the various bodies 
governing the areas concerned. Not only so, but we read 
in one part of the report, concerning the watershed of the 
Thames above the intakes, that “the sanitary state of 
*‘ this area should, in the opinion of your Committee, be 
“in the hands of the Water Authority which it is 
‘* suggested should be created.” 

The Corporation scheme, so far as its intention goes, is 
fatal at once to the ambitious egotism of the London 
County Council in aiming at the sole possession of the 
Metropolitan Water Supply. This was well fore- 
shadowed the other day in the speech of Mr. A. W. 
Gadesden, the Chairman of the East London Company. 
Outside the boundaries of the Metropolis, and therefore 
beyond the jurisdiction of the London County Council, 
but within the statutory limits of the Metropolitan 
Water Companies, there are other County Councils, 
besides Municipal Corporations and Urban and Rural 
Sanitary Authorities. If we include the watershed 
of the Thames above the intakes, the authorities are 
still further multiplied. But, beyond all other con- 
siderations, it would be incongruous for the London 
County Council to be ruling over other County Councils 
in the matter of the local water supply. The Corporation 
of the City also has to be considered, and would certainly 
oppose any scheme for rendering it subservient to the 
County Council. One-eighth of the revenue of the 
Water Companies is said to come from the City area ; 
and it is reasonably proposed that the City ‘should be ade- 
‘quately represented on the Commission ;” while at the 
same time the position of the London County Council is also 
to be “freely acknowledged and provided for.”” These two 
powers, therefore, are to be duly represented, together with 
sundry other bodies, specified as Municipal Corporations, 
County Councils, and Sanitary Authorities, over whose areas 
the Water Authority would have control. We observe 
that the Daily News very coolly remarks : “It is not likely 
‘that Parliament will consent to create another body, as 
‘the Committee propose ; but that is a matter of detail.” 
In the next sentence we read: ‘ When the Bill is before 
‘Parliament, it will be easy to modify it, so as to put 
‘the water supply of London under the control of Lon- 
*don’s governing body.” According to the Daily News, 





London has but one authority. This is not so; yet, even 
if it were, other authorities would be found existing out. 
side its grasp, covering 400 square miles of territory, and 
having a population largely exceeding a million, drawing 
their water supply from the London Companies. The 
notion that all these people are to pay tribute to the 
London County Council in the form of water-rates is by 
no means likely to be realized. The authorities of the 
outer areas have already begun to move; and from 
Essex there proceeds an emphatic protest against the 
Metropolitan Water Supply being handed over to the 
London County Council alone—a determination being 
expressed to ‘‘oppose any scheme which does not give 
‘the Sub-Metropolitan districts full representation in pro- 
“‘ portion to their population.” Districts similarly situated 
in Middlesex, Herts, Surrey, and Kent are expected 
shortly to meet in conference on the same topic, and will 
doubtless arrive at a similar resolve. 

All questions of an alternative supply are relegated 
by the Corporation Committee to the representative 
Water Authority of the future. The first thing is for the 
consumers ‘ to become emancipated from the control of 
‘private capitalists having vested interests ; and for the 
‘‘ supply to be placed in the hands of a Public Authority.” 
The evidence of Mr. S. Wood is cited, estimating the value 
of the ordinary capital of the London Water Companies 
at £27,726,473, and the value of the preference and loan 
capitals at £5,718,033. Taking the net profits of the 
Companies at £939,806 for the year, after providing for 
interest on preference and loan capitals, it is shown that 
if the requisite sum for the purchase of the undertakings 
can be borrowed at 3 per cent., the interest on the market 
value of the ordinary capital would amount to £831,794 
per annum ; leaving, therefore, a surplus of £108,012 avail- 
able fora sinking fund, or for other purposes. Perhaps the 
County Council will find out what the Water Companies 
have to say to these figures. It will be observed that 
there is no allowance made for prospective profits, nor 
for compulsory sale. But, putting all that on one side, 
we do not quite see where or how the shareholders are to 
realize their present income of £940,000. It looks very 
much as if the so-called “surplus” was to be taken out 
of their pockets. At all events, the Water Authority 
would make a very good bargain—taking £9 for every £3. 
Last year the shareholders received 9°31 per cent. on 
£10,090,733. It is now proposed that they shall part 
with this for a sum of £27,726,473, on which their present 
yearly return of £939,806 would be equal to 3°39 per cent., 
while it is expected that the Water Authority will be able 
to raise the purchase-money at 3 per cent.—thus appro- 
priating the difference. As for the County Council, there 
is a report that their Engineer (Mr. A. R. Binnie) recom- 
mends a change in the source of the supply; the water to 
be obtained from Wales. If the authorities cannot agree, 
and the Water Companies are also dissident, the settle- 
ment of the question will be a hard matter. The quin- 
quennial assessment is the great lever which forces public 
opinion on the subject. If it could be seen that there 
would be no material rise in the charge for water, the 
present agitation would lose much of its force. There is 
no doubt that a very exaggerated view is taken of the 
assessment question as we have endeavoured to show 
when bringing it under review. 


att. 





Gas and Electric Lighting in Brussels—We learn from a 
communication lately received from a Brussels correspondent 
that in the Belgian capital, as in Paris, the price charged for gas, 
although the consumers are supplied at very different rates and 
under entirely different conditions, is giving rise to considerable 
agitation. In fact, this matter and the electric lighting question 
have been made the “platform” on which the forthcoming 
municipal elections are to be conducted. The Association of 
Coffee and Refreshment House Keepers of Brussels have lately 
presented to the Municipal Council a petition asking for 4 
reduction in the price of gas, on the ground that not only are 
they themselves large consumers, but that they contribute to 
the lighting and general animation of a goodly number of 
streets. Delegates from the Association had an interview with 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee (M. Walravens), who 
advised them to send intheir petition. This was rather a clever 
move on his part, inasmuch as several members of the Council 
who will go out of office intend to offer themselves for re-election ; 
and they will necessarily have to support in the Chamber the 
demands of the petitioners, if they are desirous that their actions 
shall accord with the electioneering promises made at the 
meetings. The proposed scheme of electric lighting is another 





| question which will soon have to be settled. 
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ESSAYS, COMMENTARIES, AND REVIEWS. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 864.) 


A week of very bad weather in the latitude of Capel Court; 
but happily the worst of the storm is now over, and the financial 
atmosphere is looking clearer. If the next account can be got 
through fairly well, and if the Money Market does not get any 
tighter, a great improvement may be looked for. Prices all 
round have fallen so low that, in ordinary circumstances, the 
public might have been expected to stepin and buy. But con- 
fidence has received a nasty shock; and until they can feel more 
sure that the bottom of the drop has been reached, they are 
mostly standing aloof. The Gas Market has not been very 
active, and movements are irregular. The interest is concen- 
trated upon Gaslight “ A,” the quotation of which has been put 
up, although the prices of everything else, even of first-class 
securities, have been falling. On Saturday, one transaction was 
actually marked at 238}; and the quotation is 235-239 (a rise 
of 2 in the week). We are unable to point to the cause of this 
advance. Meanwhile the 10 per cent. preferences have been 
put down to the extent of 4 for the “J,” and 3 forthe rest. No 
business, however, was done in them; nor indeed in any of the 
secured issues. But there was a single transaction in the “ H ” 
limited. South Metropolitans have been very quiet; a couple of 
deals in “ B,” and one in debenture stock at about middle figures, 
being all the business done. Commercials have only been saved 
from complete neglect by a parcel of old stock changing hands. 
The Suburban and Provincial Companies have been absolutely 
stagnant—without a single transaction in any one. The ex div. 
quotation of Alliance and Dublin, which had been allowed to 
stand unchanged from cum div., has been lowered. Foreign under- 
takings have been variously affected. Imperial Continental seems 
scarcely so strong, though the quotation is no lower. The 
usual 5 per cent. dividend and 1 per cent. bonus will be paid 
for the past half year. Continental Unions £14 paid have been 
put up to the level of the fully-paid shares. San Paulo has 
been in request, and commands a good price. Buenos Ayres, 
however, is 3 easier. Bombay also has receded }. There has 
been more animation among the Water Companies ; but the old 
prices remain unchanged. 

The daily operations were: The Gas Market was decidedly 
quiet on Monday; and hardly anything was dealt in except Gas- 
light “A,” the quotations of Which advanced1. Atthesame time 
“C,” «D,” and “ E” fell 1; and “J,” 2. Buenos Ayres was } 
lower. Business on Tuesday continued quiet; and beyond the 
lowering of Alliance and Dublin, the only change was a fall of } 
in Bombay. On Wednesday, there were a few dealings in Gas- 
light “ A,” at hardening prices; but little else was touched, and 
quotations stood still. Thursday was rather more animated, 
and more stocks changed hands at fair prices. Continental 
Union £14 paid rose 1. Friday was quieter; and the only 
feature was a further fall of 2 in Gaslight 10 per cents, while 
“A” fetched top price. Saturday was more than usually active. 
Gaslight “A” was at its best—making a further advance of 1. 


<p 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA, 


The Leeds County Council on Electric Lighting—Lewes Clamouring for 
Electricity—Electric Traction on Roads in the United States—A New 
Electricity Meter by Sir W. Thomson. 

Tue Leeds County Council are to be congratulated on their 

good sense in deciding not to meddle with public electric light- 

ing on their own account. From the report which we pub- 
lished last week, it may be gathered that a strong effort has 
been made to induce the Leeds authorities to adopt a high- 
pressure alternating supply system; but the majority are evi- 
dently afraid to touch anything of the kind. The marvel is 
that anybody in the position of a custodian of public funds 
should take the responsibility of recommending the spending of 
money on the alternating Mahe queens system, while the results 
of the Deptford experiment are soquestionable. Surely, it might 
be thought that one venture of a quarter of a million sterling 
ought to be enough at a time. We notice that Mr. Alderman 
Spark told the Leeds public that electric lighting companies are 
making considerable profits. It is curious that this fact should 
have escaped us in our regular inspection of the conduct of the 
electric lighting enterprise in this country; and we should have 
been glad to give our readers the benefit of any precise infor- 
mation on this head if Alderman Spark had volunteered it. 
As the assertion was, however, unaccompanied by reference to 
names (to say nothing of figures) it must be taken for what it 
is worth. It may be noticed that the Electric Lighting Com- 
mittee of the Leeds County Council managed to get a much 
fairer comparative estimate of the cost of gas and electric 
ighting by incandescent lamps than is usually met with. They 
stated that a 10-candle power incandescent lamp, which costs 

id. per hour, is equivalent to gas at 3s. 5d. per 1000 cubic 

feet, A very simple calculation will show that this is correct, 

assuming that a light of 10 candles can be obtained from a gas- 
burner consuming within a fraction of 3 cubic feet per hour. 

Where the comparison breaks down is in the major premiss— 

that a 10-candle incandescent electric lamp can be worked for 








the price quoted. Our own calculations tend to show that this 
estimate is too low by at least 33 per cent. 

It looks very weak as though the people of Lewes mean to 
make fools of themselves over their street lighting arrangements. 
A fortnight ago, as we reported at the time, a ratepayers’ meet- 
ing was held in the town to consider various proposals for the 
street lighting, which included projects (1) for buying gas of the 
local gas company, (2) for making gas at works specially built 
for the purpose, (3) for water gas, and (4) for electric lighting. 
It thus appears that the local authority have fallen out with the 
gas company—which is not an unprecedented condition of affairs 
—and that certain local busybodies have done their utmost to 
commit their little town to some new fashion of street lighting— 
also a common enough experience. When a town is in this state, 
electricians and speculators in various lighting systems mark it 
for their prey. Occasionally one of them succeeds in obtaining 
an order from the local authority ; and then a fresh chapter of 
experiences begins. Wonderful things are to be done by the 
new-comers ; but, as time goes on, it is gradually discovered that 
the ‘new broom” is hardly all that fancy painted it before it 
was tried. Lewes has apparently decided to follow the lead 
of Leamington, Barnet, and Colchester, and abandon gas for 
electric lamps in the streets. It is to be hoped before the step is 
taken that will plunge the ratepayers into an unknown expendi- 
ture, the local authority will look into the matter a little more 
carefully than they have yet done, and ascertain how those towns 
have fared that have preceded them in the same path. 

The Street Railway Association of the State of New York 
recently held a meeting at which the question of driving tram- 
cars by electricity was discussed in remarkable fulness; repre- 
sentatives of the leading electric locomotive manufacturers 
being present for this purpose. The result of the discussion 
was not reassuring to those people who, for humanitarian or 
other reasons, hope for the day when electric shall supersede 
horse traction on both sides of the Atlantic. It transpired that 
nothing definite is yet known by the tramway managers of New 
York as to the comparative cost of working by electricity and 
horse power. When the electric tramway is allowed to take u 
all the street, and run its feed and return wires anyhow, regard- 
less of everything else, it naturally does best; but where the 
effects of induction on telephone or telegraph .wires have to be 
guarded against, the financial results are not quite so promising. 
The most significant feature of the discussion was the ignoring 
of storeage batteries as sources of power for self-contained cars. 
Nothing was talked of but driving from naked overhead wites, 
which of course are not to be thought of for European towns. 
Hence we fear that American experience with electrical street 
railways will not be available for advancing the solution of the 
problem in other parts of the world. 

A fairly satisfactory electric meter that can be made at a 
reasonable cost, is still to seek. Sir William Thomson described 
a new machine of the class at the late British Association meet- 
ing; but it is not immediately apparent what useful purpose it 
can serve. The instrument is at once an indicator, by which 
the strength of current passing at any given moment may be 
read off on a scale, and a supply meter, by which the amount 
of current that has passed through the meter during any given 
time is recorded on an index. The recording gear requires the 
assistance of a clock to drive a cam at a uniform rate, which 
acts on a trailing wheel of the counting mechanism, and there 
is a device for causing this wheel to pass over a longer or shorter 
course according to the quantity of electricity passed through 
the coils of the meter. Of course, coming from such hands, the 
instrument is philosophically designed, and ingeniously con- 
structed; but it seems to be altogether out of proportion to the 
work it ought to do. The consumer is supposed to wind up the 
driving gear periodically ; and means are taken to ensure this 
being done, by making the instrument cut off its current if per- 
mitted to run down. What is to be the cost of a meter for 
measuring the supply to from one to twenty lamps is not stated; 
but, judging from the published description, it must be some- 
thing considerable. It also looks as if the machine must be 
delicate in its adjustments, and decidedly bulky. If it works 
well, however, and is capable of introducing the much-needed 
element of measurement into the business of supplying elec- 
tricity for lighting, a few drawbacks will be overlooked. Its 
chief rival in use will be the Edison electrolytic meter. 


—_ 
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Mr. Symons, one of the collectors of the Commercial Gas 
Company, died last Tuesday, at the age of 78. He had held 
his appointment for about 20 years, and was much respected by 
all who khew him. 

Portable Coal-Lifter for the Beckton Gas-Works.—The New 
Conveyor Company, Limited, have just designed a patent 
portable coal-lifter for the Beckton Gas-Works, where it will 
be erected in about two months from the present time. It is a 
machine of very novel and useful character; being, it is stated, 
capable of moving over any coal-yard, however extensive, and 
lifting heaps of coal into waggons or trollies without the assistance 
of hand labour. The summer storeage of coal at Beckton is 
about 300,000 tons; and we understand that the cost of convey- 
ing the coal into the retort-houses, under the existing system, is 
8d. per ton. When the lifter is brought into use, this item of 
expenditure will, of course, be very materially reduced—in fact, 
will be brought down to a mere fraction. 
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AN ABSURDITY REVIVED. 


Ir is, of course, understood by many people that the London 
County Council, as at present constituted, comprises a whole 
host of heaven-sent administrators, reformers, and what not. 
If this impression is not universal throughout the entire body 
of owners and occupiers of the Metropolitan area, it is not 


‘owing to want of advertisement by members of the Council 
and their outside supporters. We continually hear boasts to 
the effect that what the Council actually does with the limited 
means permitted to it by a jealous Government, is only an 
earnest of the things that will be done when the Council enters 
into its full inheritance of control of the police and of the rate- 
able resources of the City and the rest of the province of London. 
Among other subjects to which the attention of this new 
administrative body is understood to be directed is the question 
of the abolition of London smoke. This is not quite sucha 

ressing matter as several others which the Council has in hand ; 

ut it is nevertheless a serious question, and one that sooner or 
later must be looked into in a business-like manner. Perhaps by 
the time the Council has settled the water supply upon a gener- 
ally satisfactory basis, procured acceptance of the principle of 
‘betterment ” in regard to street improvements, completed all 
necessary transriverian communications, and established the rule 
of innocuous amusements for the Metropolitan population, we 
may know enough of the smoke question to be prepared with 
a warrantable remedy which shall only require legislative sanc- 
tion to perform its appointed office. At present, notwithstanding 
all the well-meant efforts of the Smoke Abatement Institution, 
it cannot be truly said that the smoke question is yet ripe for the 
intervention of either Parliament or the County Council. In 
saying this, we do not mean to convey the idea that smoke- 
prevention laws and the methods of their application in the 
Metropolisareall that could be desired. The fact is, of course, 
notoriously to the contrary. Smoke-prevention legislation is 
imperfect, and its execution is partial and unsatisfactory; and 
the Council would do a great deal of good if it could bring such 
legislation up to date, and ensure its strict application. Even if 
this were done, however, London would continue to be renowned 
for its manufacture of black fogs, which are the result of the 





outpourings of its innumerable house chimneys acting upon the | 


cold mists arising from its river. While these agents for the 
production of black fogs remain untouched, the banishment from 
London of every iactory, and the suppression of the smoke from 
every locomotive engine, river steamer, and industrial furnace, 
would leave the atmosphere of the Metropolis much the same as 
it is now. The smoke question in London is a question of the 
domestic fireplace; and until we are prepared to grapple with 
these in a fashion the tyranny of which could only be excused 
by reference to its efficacy, the'smoke problem in its gravity must 
be pronounced insoluble. 

Meanwhile, it must be conceded that no progress will be 
possible towards the attainment of the desired object without 


the fullest discussion of every contribution to the elucidation of | 
| coal-fields and: high-pressure mains from there to London, 


the subject. It is for this reason that we publish in another 


column the gist of an “ open letter” written by Mr. T. Howell | 
| current prices. Upon the wildest assumptions, however, this 


Williams, F.C.S., a member of the London County Council, to 
Mr. Walter Wren, another member of the Council, on the heat- 
ing and lighting of London by pipe-lines, with a view, as the 


writer says, to “the abolition of London smoke, and the future | 


prevention of London fog.” This is to be done, according to 
the author’s notion, by making at the coal-fields two kinds of 
gas, for heating and lighting respectively, in conveying these 
gases to the Metropolis, and distributing them, which he thinks 
could be done at such a figure that it would be “ impossible in the 
future to burn coal economically in London.” The latter ex- 
pression not being very clear, Mr. Williams obligingly repeats it 
with the explanation that he means it would not pay toimport 
coal, so that in London pieces of the “ precious, but uncleanly 
mineral’’ would only be tolerated as museum specimens. It 
will thus be noticed that Mr. Williams’s programme does not fail 
in point of completeness. In making an end of London smoke, 
he means to make an end of its original and sustaining cause— 
the coal trade. 

We do not give the first part of Mr. Williams’s letter, which 
is devoted to the well-worn subject of the objectionableness of 
London smoke and fogs. All this may be taken for granted ; 
and the repetition by Mr. Williams of the Londoner’s case 
against fogs is pure waste of labour. Smoke-prevention enthu- 
siasts are apt to lash themselves into a virtuous rage when 
declaiming against the evils of London smoke and the callous- 
ness of those who are apparently content to suffer from it. It 
has always appeared to us, however, that the attitude of passive 
endurance is really the only possible one under the circum- 
stances, and that when people implore others to rebel against 
smoke or any other oppressor, it lies on them to show first that 
rebellion is hopeful as well as praiseworthy. This is the point 
where all smoke-prevention enthusiasts break down. They fail 
to persuade any sensible person that Londoners have, in respect 
to their fog trouble, any better course thanto endure it. Perusal 
of Mr. Williams’s counsels will show that he is no exception to 
the usual run of smoke-preventionists, whose perception of the 
evil is out of all proportion with their powers of suggesting a 
remedy. Weneed not repeat Mr. Williams’s proposal ; it is only 
necessary to take note of the way in which he supports it. 











He begins by arguing that his plan cannot be unscientific or 
impossible because the late Sir W. Siemens once proposed to 
do something similar. Even Mr. Williams, however, rejects 
as absurd Sir W. Siemens’s project for making coal gas actually 
in the pits; and he may therefore be open to conviction on 
the point that the scheme is not rendered more practicable 
even by the deprivation of this particular absurdity, and by 
assuming that the proper place for gas-works is at the pit’s 
mouth instead of in the pit itself. For removing the retorts 
and furnaces, and the other paraphernalia of gas making, from 
the bowels of the earth to its surface, is merely avoiding 
certain very obvious disadvantages of construction and work. 
ing. It entails sending the coal to bank, instead of carbonizing 
it at the bottom of the pit and sending upits products. The 
vertical distance to be travelled in this way by the coal or 
its products, however, is nothing to the horizontal distance 
which either must afterwards traverse before arriving at the 
point of consumption. Mr. Williams must therefore perceive 
that, leaving out for the moment all other considerations 
besides that of economy, it is simply a question whether it is 
better to carry raw coal or its products to the place where they 
will be converted into cash. At present we send the coal. It 
has to be proved that the other course would be more economical 
and otherwise preferable; and this is a task beyond Mr. 
Williams’s powers. 

The proposal is so exceedingly loose and vague that it is 
difficult to seize any particular argument advanced in its support, 
for the purpose of dealing with it critically. We suppose that 
the real question is the economical one ; for Mr. Williams does 
not lay so much stress on the idea of the production of gas in or 
near London being a nuisance, as on the contention that if made 
on the coal-fields and sent to town thence, it would be so much 
cheaper that people would naturally leave off burning coal. 
This assertion, however, he does not attempt to prove in any wa 


| whatever. Moreover, after theffirst statement of his proposal, 


he says no more about the fuel gas which he imagines as being 
sent to London alongside the illuminating gas. This is rathera 
pity, for we should like to learn from Mr. Williams, as a chemist, 
what he means by fuel gas, and where it is to be had as an 


| article of commerce. He alludes to it as though it were as 


common a commodity as petroleum. But it is hardly fair in him 
to leave his readers in this belief; and we therefore take the 
opportunity of stating that there is no such thing as “ fuel gas,” 
—* made from coal, in common use anywhere in the whole 
world. 

Then, upon what grounds does Mr. Williams believe that the 
illuminating coal gas, which is a reality, could be made on any 
coal-field for half the cost of that actually sold in London? If 
he has any reason for making this astounding statement, he 
carefully conceals it. It is not quite clear whether he contem- 
plates the summary extinction, without compensation, of all 
the Metropolitan and Suburban Gas Companies, so much of 
whose capital is represented by their works; but even the 
London County Council could hardly countenance this sort of 
thing, although it were proved that brand-new works at the 


would put gas into the town at something like one-half the 


could not be proved to the satisfaction of anybody prepared to 
take due account of everything. Inthe first place, Mr. Williams 
is himself uncertain with regard to the location of the coal- 
fields of which he speaks so glibly. He thinks that North or 
South Staffordshire or South Wales would do as the site for 
the gas-works that should supply London; but he is happily 
oblivious of the considerations that might be held to militate 
against making the gas and fuel supply of the capital dependent 
upon one or two pipes considerably over a hundred miles long, 
and on the output of one or two pits in a certain coal-field. He 
does not think of the cost of sending residuals to market, the 
difficulty of settling a colony of workmen, or, in short, of any- 
thing at all that a cautious person would have pondered 
over before launching such a preposterous scheme as this 
at the heads of members of the London County Council. 
When Sir W. Siemens first prattled about the idea before the 
British Association, it was as much as could be endured by those 
who wished to retain some respect for the speaker’s name and 
the company to which his idle words were addressed. What 
Sir W. Siemens could do without being laughed at too openly, 
people in the position of Mr. Howell Williams, F.C.S., &c., can- 
not afford to copy. Eminent personages are permitted to talk 
nonsense occasionally; but this is a luxury not to be enjoyed with 
impunity by anybody under the grade of F.R.S. We always 
follow with care fresh contributions to the literature of the smoke 
question, because we recognize that the ultimate solution of this 
problem will be a matter of gas supply. But it is much to be 
regretted when a serious subject, as this of smoke abatement 
really is, is turned into ridicule by such crude guessers at the 
elucidation of the questions involved in it as we must conclude 
Mr. Williams to be from the evidence of his own words. 


— > a 


Presentation to Mr. J. Mellor.—Mr. James Mellor, of the Roch- 
dale Gas-Works, has lately been presented by his fellow-workmen 
with a handsome timepiece and cruet, accompanied by an expres- 
sion of their best wishes for his future welfare, on the occasion 
of his marriage. 


—o*sd 7 
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NOTES. 


The Illuminating Power of American Water Gas. 


According to a statement published by Progressive Age, the 
gas supplied to Pensacola, Florida, which is of 35-candle 
power, is as high in illuminating value as any gas manufactured 
on a large scale in the United States. Pure resin and petro- 
leum gases of higher luminosity are supplied to only a few 
small cities and towns. Of the larger cities of the States, New 
Orleans has the richest gas; the standard illuminating power 
being 33 candles. As at Pensacola, this gas is a mixture of oil 
and water gases made and measured separately; and in both 
places the consumers’ meters indicate the value of the gas passed 
in dollars and cents instead of the quantity. Next to New Orleans 
for the illuminating power of its gas ranks the city of New 
York. The gas here is produced by a modified Tessié du 
Motay process; the water gas being made separately, carbu- 
retted with oil vapour, and passed through hot retorts to be 
fixed. Evidently there is not the same command over the 
quality of the product thus made as there is when the carrying 
and illuminating gases are generated separately and mixed 
in any desired proportions. Outside the cities mentioned, the 
gas of highest illuminating power is the water gas made by 
producer and cupola systems. These have the same limitations 
as the Tessié du Motay system; but they are all capable of pro- 
ducing gas of a higher illuminating power than can be satis- 
factorily used for general illuminating purposes. Alike in the 
Tessié du Motay and in the cupola processes, the quality of the 
gas at the outlet of the generators varies from minute to 
minute, which is commonly cited as an objection to water gas 
processes. The variation disappears, however, at the outlet of 
the relief holder; and even where there is no such holder, the 
mixing that takes place in the purifying apparatus is sufficient 
to obliterate all differences of quality, The intelligence dis- 
played in the management being the same, it is contended that 
there need be no greater variations in the quality of water gas 
than in coal gas. Short runs seem to be the accepted cure for 
these variations in the quality of water-gas production. It is 
admitted that with 20 or 30 minute runs, many water-gas plants 
made as much tar and lampblack as gas. 


Lowering Cast-Iron Mains Under Pressure. 


Mr. W. L. Cameron, the Superintendent of the Artesian Well 
Company of Memphis, Tennessee, writes to the Engineering 
and Building Record with reference to the lowering of water- 
pipes, &c., without interrupting the service. He declares that 
elaborate plans for performing operations of this kind are not 
necessary, and states that he has successfully lowered some 
1000 feet of 12-inch pipe through a depth of from 23 to 4 feet, 
by simply undermining the pipe with a trench of the necessary 
depth, cut a little wider on one side to prevent jamming of the 
joints. Under and slightly behind every socket a support of earth 
a foot wide was left until everything was ready for the lowering, 
when these banks were cut away an inch or so at a time, and 
the pipe allowed to settle. A caulker or two were on hand to 
look after the joints as the line of pipe sank: All the fire- 
hydrant branches went down in the same way ; and the pressure 
on the pipe, which was from 50 to 60 lbs., was never taken 
off. No blocking or rods were used ; but if the trench had been 
in rock, jacks could have been placed under every second of 
third joint of the pipe, and the rest carried on proper wood 
backing. In this way some 300 feet of 24-inch suction-pipe was 
lowered while a6 million nd ch pump was drawing its supply 
through it; and the engine never felt any air leaks during the 
progress of the work, Although nothing is said on the point, 
the joints of these pipes were probably made with lead and 
yarn in the ordinary way; and the result is a striking testimony 
to the adaptability of this method of jointing. 


Murdoch the Inventor of the Hollow Rock Drill. 

It appearsthat among the other claims of William Murdoch to 
the respect of engineers all over the world, and of his countrymen 
in particular, must be included that of the invention of a hollow 
drill for the perforation of stone, which in its most improved 
form (as the diamond drill) is one of the most valuable aids to 
modern engineering. This subject was dealt with at a recent 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers by Mr. 
W. F. Durfee, of Birdsboro’, Pennsylvania, who, while admitting 
that the diamond drill was first employed by Professor Rudolph 
Leschot, a French engineer, in 1862, stated that the idea of 
drilling a hole in stone by means of a rotating hollow tool was 
conceived by Murdoch at the beginning of the century. 
Murdoch’s object in this invention was the manufacture of 
Stone pipes for the conveyance of water; and his drill was a 
thin hollow cylinder of sheet iron, to which was given an alter- 
nating rotary motion—the lower or cutting end of the cylinder 
being copiously supplied with sand and water. This drill was, 
therefore, the direct outcome of the common stone saw. Stone 
Pipes made in this way were sold in the early part of the 
century; and it is a matter of record that the pipes for the 
first water supply of Manchester were produced by this process. 
According to information supplied by Mr. T. H. G. Berry, the 
Superintendent of the Manchester Corporation Water-Works, the 
old Manchester and Salford Water-Works Company laid down 
stone service-pipes in the streets in the period from 1810 to 
1814. These pipes were bored out of a soft, oolitic limestone, 





procured from a quarry in the West of England, and were cut 
into 2 feet lengths, with spigot and socket joints made with 
Roman cement. The bore of these pipes was from 3 to 18 
inches. The price paid for 3-inch pipes was 4s. 11d. per yard; 
for 4-inch, 7s. 8d. per yard; for 6-inch, 11s. 6d. per yard; and 
so on up to 18-inch, which cost 45s. per yard. These pipes 
would not stand much pressure, however; and their use was 
discontinued in favour of cast iron, except in the higher parts 
of the city, where the pressure was low. Pieces of the pipe are 
still preserved in Manchester. 








TECHNICAL RECORD. 
THE ENERGY OF SOLID, LIQUID, AND GASEOUS FUEL. 


At a recent Meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, a paper on the above subject was read by Mr. W. J. 
Tay or, of Philadelphia, from which we make the following 
extracts :— 

Nature has furnished us with fuel in three forms—viz., solid, 
liquid, and gaseous. Solid isthe most common; liquid contains 
the most energy; and gaseous is the most convenient. Hence 
the tendency of the day is to the conversion from the solid and 
liquid to the gaseous form. There is magic in the word “ gas” 
to the large majority of people, who, through ignorance or in- 
difference, imagine that an immense amount of energy can be 
added to all solid or liquid fuel if it is only converted into gas 
first ; forgetful of the fact that one of the laws of Nature is that 
the conversion of any substance from one form to another in- 
volves a loss of energy. It therefore follows that, if we get more 
duty out of the gas resulting from a given amount of coal than we 
can obtain from the coal itself used direct, it is not because we 
have added energy in the conversion, but because we can utilize 
in a gaseous form a larger percentage of the total energy than 
we can in the solid. 

The cheapest gas per unit of heat that we can make is what 
is commonly known as producer gas, which might be termed 
air gas, as the oxygen for oxidizing the carbon to carbonic 
oxide is derived mainly from air, while the nitrogen which 
accompanies it is liberated ; thus making it the weakest of all 
useful gases—that is, lowest in combustible, both by weight and 
volume. Next to this is water gas, in which the oxygen for 
combining with the carbon is derived from water vapour, while 
hydrogen is liberated ; and this gas carries more than double 
the energy of producer gas. Then we have coal gas, which is 
the ordinary illuminating gas distilled from bituminous coal, 
carrying more than double the energy of water gas. Last, but 
not least, comes natural gas, made in Nature’s producer, which 
we cannot duplicate in practice by any process known at the 
present day. This is again but 50 per cent. stronger than coal 
gas. The introduction of natural gas for metallurgical uses 
has largely stimulated the production and use of artificial gas 
made from coal and also from oil, if the vapours of the latter 
can be considered a gas. 

In dealing with gaseous fuel, the first thing to be considered is 
what percentage of the energy of the fuel converted is delivered 
with the gas. Producer gas, while the lowest in energy, can be 
made more cheaply per unit of heat than any other. Yet in the 
original Siemens producer_and regenerative furnace, practically 
all the heat of primary combustion—that is, burning the solid 
carbon to carbonic oxide—was lost, as little or no steam was 
used in the producer, and all the sensible heat of the gas was 
dissipated in its passage from the producer to the furnace, which 
was usually at a considerable distance. The former alone repre- 
sents, as near as may be, a loss of 30 per cent. of the energy of 
the solid carbon in the coal. More modern practice has im- 
proved on this in two ways—first, by introducing steam in the 
air blown into the producer; and, secondly, by utilizing the sen- 
sible heat of the gas in the combustion furnace. In practice we 
recover a considerable percentage of the heat of primary com- 
bustion by the use of both the means stated. In this way, 
theoretically, about 60 per cent, of the energy of carbon con- 
verted into carbonic oxide should be recovered; for we should 
readily oxidize 1 lb. of carbon out of every 4 lbs. with oxygen 
from water vapour. 

We will now deal with the gasification of anthracite coal. In 
this coal, the volatile combustible, whatever it may be, varies 
from 14 to upwards of 7 per cent.; and while the flame from it 
resembles that of hydrogen, the amount of marsh gas found in 
anthracite producer gas corresponds, as near as may be, with 
the total volatile hydrocarbons in the coal. If this is correct, 
all the hydrogen is derived from the dissociation of the water 
vapour. We almost invariably find 1} per cent. or more of 
marsh gas in anthracite gas om coal containing (say) 5 per 
cent. of volatile combustible (volatile hydrocarbons), which is 
about what it should be if all the volatile combustible in the 
coal is marsh gas. If it is not, where does the marsh gas in 
the gas come from, and how can we account for the excess of 
hydrogen? If the carbonic acid were high, and the resulting 
additional heat expended in an increased dissociation of water, 
it would account for it; but with low carbonic acid and all the 
volatile combustible represented by the marsh gas, together 
with the assumption that we cannot gasify more than one-fourth 
of the carbon with water, it is difficult to account for all the 
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hydrogen found in the gas. If we knew that we had nothing 
but solid carbon and marsh gas to deal with in anthracite, it 
would be easy to calculate, from an analysis of producer gas, 
the amount of energy we were deriving from the coal. But I 
think it will be safe to assume that we can deliver at least 85 
per cent. of the energy contained in anthracite. 

I will next consider bituminous coal for making producer gas. 
Comparing an average analysis of Siemens producer gas 
(European practice) with American anthracite gas and gas from 
soft coal containing 55 per cent, of carbon and 33 per cent. of 
volatile combustible, we have the following results :— 


Siemens Anthracite Soft Coal 
Gas, Gas. Gas. 


So that the latter gas made from coal containing (say) six times 
the volatile combustible contained in the anthracite, did not 
average more than 50 to 75 per cent. more marsh gas than the 
gas from anthracite. This showed that something was wrong; 
and I soon came to the conclusion that the discrepancy arose 
fromthe fact that, while the volatile combustible in antharcite 
was all a fixed gas when volatilized, this was not the case with 
bituminous coal, and that only a small part of the volatile com- 
bustible in the latter was fixed in volatilization, while only what 
was fixed was represented in an analysis. This shows that all 
the hydrocarbon vapour was condensed in the sample cooled 
down to 60° for analysis; but in the passage of the gas to the 
furnace not enough heat was lost to condense much, if any, of 
it. Hence it was utilized in the furnace and effectually, too, 
while none of it was shown in the analysis. 

Anthracite gas burns with a sharp blue non-luminous flame ; 
while bituminous coal gas is very luminous, and radiates much 
more heat. A theoretical analysis will show at once not only 
how much more of the energy of the coal it carries, but how 
much more energy the gas itself carries both by weight and 
volume, besides the advantage of luminosity derived from 
hydrocarbons, which is now generally conceded, particularly 
at high temperatures. The quality of the heating that has 
been done with anthracite gas is very good—the energy of the 
bituminous gas taken being 3484 heat-units per pound, against 
2246 heat-units for anthracite. Of course, a large majority of 
bituminous coals are much lower in volatile combustible and 
higher in carbon. Probablya fair average would be 70 per cent. 
carbon and 20 per cent. hydrocarbon, with 10 per cent. ash. 

There is much more literature at our command on the subject 
of water gas than on producer gas. It is made, as is well known 
in an intermittent process by blowing up the fuel bed of the pro- 
ducer to a high state of incandescence (and in some cases 
utilizing the resulting gas, which is a lean producer gas), then 
shutting off the air and forcing steam through the fuel, which 
dissociates the water into its elements of oxygen and hydrogen 
—the former combining with the carbon of the coal, and the 
latter being liberated. This gas can never play a very impor- 
tant part in the industrial field, owing to the large loss of energy 
entailed in its production ; yet there are places and special pur- 
poses where it is desirable, even at a greatly excessive cost per 
unit of heat over producer gas—for instance, in small high-tem- 
perature furnaces, where much regeneration is impracticable, 
or where the “ blow-up ” gas can be used for other purposes 
instead of being wasted. Some steel melting has been done in 
Europe with this gas, under the claim that much more work can 
be got out of a furnace in a given time, owing to the greater 
energy of the gas; so that the extra cost is more than balanced. 
I doubt this, because of the lack of luminosity (hydrocarbon 
flame), unless some oil is introduced into the furnace. 

I will now consider the reactions and energy required in the 
theoretical production of 1000 cubic feet of water gas which is 
composed, theoretically, of equal volumes of carbonic oxide and 
hydrogen. The weight of 500 cubic feet of hydrogenis 2°63 lbs. ; 
and that of 500 cubic feet of carbonic oxide, 36°89 lbs.—total, 
39°52 lbs. Now, as carbonic oxide is composed of 12 parts of 
carbon to 16 parts of oxygen, the weight of carbon in 36°89 lbs. 
is 15°81 lbs. and oxygen 21°08 Ibs. When this oxygen is derived 
from water, it liberates, as above, 2°63 lbs. of hydrogen. The 
heat developed and absorbed in these reactions (roughly, 
as we will not take into account the energy required 
to raise the coal from the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere to 1800°) is as follows: 2°635 lbs. of hydrogen absorb, 
in dissociation, from water (2°635 X 62,000) 163,370 heat-units ; 
while 15°81 Ibs. of carbon burned to carbonic oxide develop 
(15°81 X 4400) 69,564 heat-units—being 23,806 heat-units excess 
of absorption over development. The loss due to this absorp- 
tion must be made up in some way or other. Now, if this 
could be added from carbon burnt to carbonic acid without loss 
by radiation, we would only have to burn an additional 6°71 lbs. 
of carbon to give this supporting heat; and we could then make 
1000 cubic feet of water gas from 2231 Ibs. of carbon, or 
26°2 lbs. of 85 per cent. coal. This would be the perfection of 
gas making, as the gas would contain really the same energy 
as the coal. But instead, we require in practice more than 
double this amount of coal, and we do not deliver more than 
50 per cent. of the energy of the fuel in the gas, owing to the 





supporting heat being obtained in an indirect way, and with 
imperfect combustion. Besides this, it is not often that the 
total carbonic oxide and hydrogen exceeds go per cent; the 
balance being carbonic acid and nitrogen. But water gas 
should be made with much less loss of energy by burning the 
‘blow-up ” (producer) gas in brick regenerators, the stored-up 
heat of which can be returned to the producer by the air used 
in blowing up. I think too little attention has been given to 
returning lost heat by the air, and too much to superheating 
steam; but between these two sources, much lost heat can be 
returned to the producer, resulting in far less loss of energy. 

Let us now consider the part that petroleum can play as fuel, 
The average yearly production of petroleum for the past ten 
years in America was (say) 24,165,920 barrels, equal to 3,310,400 
tons, against 150,000,000 tons of coal mined in 1889. Now, as 
the energy of oil is practically 50 per cent. more than coal, if all 
the oil taken from the ground last year had been used for fuel, 
it would have displaced on this basis 4,965,000 tons of coal 
only. But assuming that oil could deliver in practice double the 
energy of coal, it could then only displace 6,620,800 tons; and 
we should still require 143,379,200 tons of coal for heating. So 
that oil cannot play an important part in supplying our heat 
requirements. The natural gas used in 1889, it is estimated, 
contained energy equivalent to from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 
tons of coal, or more than twice the energy of the oil production 
of the country for the same time. But, as before stated, oil 
contains so much more energy, both by weight and volume, 
than any other available fuel, that it is a valuable heating 
agent in some special and high temperature furnaces, 
Common crude petroleum is composed of about 84 parts of 
carbon and 14 parts of hydrogen; the remainder being earthy 
matter. Hence, the energy per pound is approximately a trifle 
less than 50 per cent. more than 1 lb. of good coal, which, 
owing to the hydrocarbons in it, usually carries the energy up 
to what it would be if it were pure carbon, and in some cases 
more. The best evaporation with oil in practice has never 
exceeded coal by more than about 50 per cent. 

Having considered the energy contained in different kinds of 
fuel, the author proceeded to deal with its utilization; taking 
for a basis its evaporative power under a good boiler. The 
result of two investigations on this point was that boilers could 
not well be fired with anthracite gas, but that producer gas 
could be usefully employed for the purpose. 

Towards the close of his paper, Mr. Taylor referred to gas- 
engines. He remarked that the improvements which have been 
made in these engines and their adaptation to producer gas, 
were rapidly developing the importance of a more direct use of 
fuel energy; and the power developed with producer gas in this 
way in the past few years in Europe was a forcible illustration 
of what could be done. It was quite common practice to obtain 
1-horse power from 1} lbs. of coal; and there was no doubt that 
this would shortly be reduced to less than 1 lb. by the introduction 
of improvements in both producer and engine practice. The 
importance of this system of power, its economies and ad- 
vantages where a constant force was required, would be far 
reaching—especially in electric lighting, pumping water, &c., as 
the best type of a triple-expansion engine, with its high cost and 
complications, coupled with the best boiler practice, could not 
go below (say) 1} lbs. of coal per horse power. 

For convenience of reference, the author gave at the end of 
his paper the following table, showing what might be considered 
average analyses by volume, with the weight and energy per 
1000 cubic feet, of the four types of gases used for heating and 
illuminating purposes :— 

Natural Coal Water Anthracite Bituminous 

Gas, Gas. a Gas. Gas. 

Ces Ss oe ee es OE es "O ee ‘o 
H ae gle ig 2° 46.0 oe 
ms ss » ve ~ 40°O 
C2H4. i: jl. ae oo a 
CO2 ome SS he. RS ° 
N. Sas tee ei yy 
ee oe 0°34 «- O 
Wels «2 « -«.s ee oe I 
Weight of ro00c. ft.(Ibs) 45°60 .. 32° 
Heat-units in 1000¢.ft. 1,190,000 735,00 
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THE LIGHTING, HEATING, AND VENTILATION OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES AND READING-ROOMS. 


(Concluded from p. 801.) 


The following tables, given by Professor Vivian B. Lewes in 
his lecture before the Royal Institute of British Architects,’ 
further illustrate the advantages of the regenerative ventilating 
gas-lamp, as compared with other gas-burners. 

Illuminating Power per Cubic Foot of Gas consumed, and Products 
of Combustion per Candle Power. 


Burner. 





Water 
Vapour. 
Cub. Ft. 

0°46 

0°40 


Datewiag. << v'e: 
Sugg’s ‘* London "’ Argand 
Welsbach (incandescent) . 0°22 
Wenham (regenerative) o'13 
This table shows that the regenerative lamp not only gives a 


* See JOURNAL, Vol. LI., p. 687. 
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higher illuminating power per cubic foot of gas consumed than 
other burners, but that also by its use a much smaller propor- 
tion of carbonic acid and water vapour is produced per candle 
power. 
TABLE showing the Quantity of Gas consumed, Oxygen removed 
from the Air, and Carbonic Acid Gas and Water Vapour generated, 
Illumination equal to 32-Candle Power. 


to give an £ a betel 

Gas xygen ater arbonic It 

or. burned. removed. Vapour. Acid, quai to 

nome Cub. ft. Cub. ft. Cub, ft. Cub. ft. Adults. 
Batswing . . I1'O 33°06 4. 6414°92 3s 89°96 «st 19°C 
Sugg’s Argand. oy .. ts seo .. §°m2 « Brg 
Welsbach . ce sc OH PRE os: OE we OO 
Wenham . . 32 « 38 .. om « 3°SD «- 2°6 


This table shows the small proportion of oxygen removed from 
the air by the use of the regenerative lamp, as compared with 
the quantity destroyed when other gas-burners are used. 

All these data point to the fact that, of the various methods 
in use for lighting libraries by means of coal gas, the regenera- 
tive form of lamp is not only the best, but also the most econo- 
mical in the consumption ‘of gas. 

The voltaic arc light, as well as the incandescent electric 
light, is, of course, produced by intense incandescent heat. 
According to Dewar, the temperature between the two carbon 
points of the arc light is 6000° C.; while Rosetti gives the posi- 
tive carbon 3200° C., and the negative carbon 2500°C. The tem- 
perature of Swan’s filament of the incandescent lamp is stated 
by Dewar to register 1900° C. Yet, notwithstanding these high 
rates of temperature, a very small proportion of heat is 
radiated from the electric light as compared with that radiated 
from gas light. Dr. Julius Maier states that to produce an 
equal amount of light, coal gas gives off about 100 times more 
heat than does the electric arc lamp; and that in the process 
of combustion 94 per cent. of ordinary gas is transmuted into 
heat, while only 6 per cent. is available for the production of 
light. But General Morin, another authority on the subject, 
says that a gas-burner, consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
gives off 48} heat units per minute, or 2°910 per hour; that 
electric glow lamps yield 1-5th to 1-1oth, and the voltaic arc 
light 1-20th to 1-50th of the heat given off by gas-jets producing 
an equivalent amount of light. 

Dr. F. Fischer is responsible for the following statistics, show- 
ing the amount of heat and carbonic acid produced by different 
a of light, with a standing illuminating power of 100 
candles :— 


, Units ot Carbonic Acid 
Form of Light. Heat. in Cubic Metres. 
Electricarclight . . . 57to 158 a o* 
Electric glow light . 290 to 536 “ss o 
Siemens gas-lamp . . . 1,500 _ ot 
Argand gas-burner. . . 4,860 _ 0°46 
Ordinary gas-burner . . 12,150 oe 1°14 


* With some carbons, acid is given off. 
+ The gases produced are carried directly away. 
With a view of ascertaining the difference in temperature of 
a room lighted with gas by ordinary burners, as compared with 
the temperature when the electric light is in operation, experi- 
ments were made in the news-room of the Public Library at 
Reading under the two systems of lighting. The gas-burners 
in use were Sugg’s ordinary governors—the gas burning openly 
in the air, and giving an illumination equal to about 360 
candles; while the two electric arc lights in the room gave a 
total of some 2400-candle power. The dimensions of the room 
are 18 feet high, 27 feet long, and 31 feet wide. The conditions 
of ventilation were the same on both occasions, and the following 


table gives the results :— 
Temp. Fahr. in 


- Temp. Fahr. A 
Time of Method of in Open Air F News-Room. 
Lighting. Lighiing. Outside 5 Feet 16 Feet 
Building. from from 
Floor, Floor. 
1 p.m.* {Gas light os 65° ee 65°5 is 65°0 


(Arc light oe 63° 


ee 64°5 eo 65°0 
{ Gas light oe 61 . 


66°0 ee 66°90 
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7 pam.t Arclight .. 63 66.0 .. 66°0 
10 p.m.t {Gas light os 61 A 2 te 


‘Arc light $6 60° . 
* Midday; no lamps lighted. + Evening, before the lamps were lighted. 
{ After lamps had been lighted three hours. 


By these figures it will be seen that, after the gas had been 
burning three hours, the thermometer at 5 feet from the 
floor had risen 4°, and at 16 feet from the floor it had risen 15°, 
although the temperature outside in the open air had not 
changed. When thearc lamps were in operation, and after they 
had been lighted three hours, the thermometer at 5 feet from 
the floor registered a fall of 1°, and showed no change at 16 feet 
from the floor, but the outside thermometer had fallen 2°5°. 

These illustrations of temperature show that, with gas in use 
by the usual method of consumption, the purest and coolest air 
is to be found in the lower part of the room, and that the most 
impure and hottest air is nearer the ceiling. The hot air (which 
1s, of course, highly charged with impurities injurious to health) 
slowly cools if not immediately carried away; and as it cools, 
becoming heavier than the normal air below, it descends, mixes 
with the purer air of respiration, and vitiates it. 

The effect of artificial light upon the eyes is of no little im- 
portance, especially when we consider that reading is, perhaps, 
the Most severe strain to which the eye is usually put; and the 
additional fact that the letterpress of many of the journals in 












the rooms of our public libraries is anything but clear, points 
to the value of the artificial light supplied being as good in 
quality as can be provided. On this subject we are able to 
obtain some interesting details with respect to the colour-rays 
produced by various kinds of light. When coal gas is the 
illuminant, the eye not only receives the heat-rays, but also a 
preponderance of the red, orange, and yellow rays; and with 
the incandescent electric lamp the same colour-rays also prevail. 
But in using the electric arc light, the predominating rays of 
colour are blue, violet, and indigo. Dr. Alfred Ritter von 
Urbanitzky states (vide “ Electricity inthe Service of Man”) that 
experiments have shown gas light to be stronger in red rays 
than either sunlight or electric light; but that the arc light is 
richer in violet rays than either sunlight or gaslight. 

Now, the effect of different colour-rays upon the retina of the 
eye, and upon the human system, is of more consequence than 
is usually supposed. Dr. E. D. Babbitt, who has spent many 
years in the study of the matter, says, in his work already 
mentioned, that the electrical colours—violet, indigo, and blue— 
are cooling and soothing to the nerves and blood, white, yellow, 
and orange are animating to the nerves, but red and the in- 
visible heat rays are exciting to the blood. Dr. Forbes Winslow 
also remarks in the same work that, according to a distin- 
guished oculist, light is injurious to the eyesin proportion as the 
red and yellow rays prevail, as they produce cerebral and visual 
excitement, followed by debility of the retina of the eye. 

On this point of the analysis of lights, valuable evidence is 
given by Professor Tyndall, respecting the three forms of light 


in the following figures :— 
Invisible (or 


Visible (or 

Heat and 

Light) Rays. Chemical) Rays. 
Cia + soe « + 6 Ss to 24 
Incandescent wire . . . o I ” 23 


Theere light. « + + 7 I = 9 
Thus showing what small proportion the visible rays of gas 
and incandescent lights bear to the invisible, as compared with 
the arc light. 

Sir Henry Englefield proved by experiments how the heat 
increases as we go from the electrical to the lower thermal 
colours. In his experiments, the thermometer rose in the 
different rays as follows :— 


Deg. Deg. Deg. 

In the blue rays in 3 minutes, from . 55 to 56 . or 1 
green * . oe os a oe 

igs yellow . % : io. oe). oo eS 
is red 24 - - US hee 
Below the red es - - OF » 79 » 12 


Demonstrating the fact that there is 18 times as much heat 
effect produced by the trans-red ray in 2} minutes as from the 
blue ray in 3 minutes. The violet ray—another of the elec- 
trical colours—is considered to produce still less heat effect 
than the blue. 

A great deal has recently been said respecting the accidents 
which have occurred in America, and which have been brought 
about by electric currents. Inquiry, however, appears to have 
shown that these accidents have generally been due to the 
rough and imperfect manner in which overhead wires have 
been insulated. In this country, the provisions of the Board 
of Trade are such as tend to guard the public from these mis- 
haps. Electric lighting is not, indeed, so dangerous as is often 
supposed, provided the installation is thoroughly carried out. 
Competent experts, including fire insurance companies, agree 
that, with proper precautions, the electric light is a much less 
dangerous illuminant than gas, oil, or candles. The principal 
advantage of the electric light, as compared with gas light pro- 
duced by ordinary burners, is, in the words of Professor Tyndall, 
that “it is not purchased at the expense of the vitalizing con- 
stituent of the atmosphere.” 

To rate-supported libraries, the question of expense for any 
form ef artificial light must of necessity be one of importance. 
But a so-called expensive system of lighting, whether by the use of 
ventilating gas-lamps or by means of electricity, may, in reality, 
from various reasons, prove the most economical in the end. 
In producing the electric light, experience appears to differ con- 
siderably on the subject of cost, and especially as to whether 
the electric current is supplied from a company’s depét or from 
apparatus erected for the purpose of a single installation. Our 
experience at Reading on this matter may be of some interest. 
The contract between the Library Committee and the Reading 
Electric Lighting Company specifies that the sum of £80 per 
annum shall be paid for supplying the current to the eight arc 
lamps to be used in the library and reading-rooms, for providing 
the necessary carbons, and for keeping the lamps in order, It 
was considered that roo glow lamps, of 8-candle power each, 
would be required to illuminate the library and rooms for 
reading purposes only, and to supply the electric current and 
renewals to these lamps would cost at the rate of £150 per 
annum. To supply the current and renewals to a sufficient 
number of large incandescent, or ‘“‘ Sunbean” lamps, of 300- 
candle power each, would cost about £250 per annum. These 
prices, from a public company, both for arc and glow lamps, are 
probably exceptionally low, and cannot be taken as a standard 
of the cost for electric lighting for library purposes. The arc 
lamps in operation at Reading are nominally of 1200-candle 
power each. Some 50 to 60 per cent. of the illumination is, 
however, absorbed by thick opal globes, which are not only 
necessary in order to protect the eyes from the acute and 
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dazzling rays, but also because, by their use, the light is 
admirably diffused, and heavy shadows prevented. The 
total illuminating power at the library is, therefore, equal to 
about 4320 candles. If 100 8-candle power glow lamps had been 
adopted, the expense for lighting would not only have been 
nearly double that for arc lamps, but the total lighting power 
would have only been equal to about 800 candles. The cost 
for the gas consumed in the library and reading-rooms last 
year was {79 odd; while the total illuminating power was 
equal to some 1360 candles. The result of our experience at 
Reading with electric arc lighting demonstrates the fact that 
excellent though this method undoubtedly is for the purpose 
of illuminating lofty rooms, the flickering and occasional failure 
of a lamp to light, from one cause or another, shows that the 
system is not perfect. 


<> 
— 


FUEL GAS AND SOME OF ITS APPLICATIONS. 


At the recent Meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute in New York, 
a paper on the above subject was presented by Mr. BurpEtT Loomis, 
of Hartford (Conn.) ; but, owing to want of time, it had to be takenas 
read. The following is the text of the communication, which was 
accompanied by a number of plates illustrating the Loomis plant for 
the manufacture of water gas (described and illustrated in the JouRNAL 
for Aug. 6, 1889), and the application of the gas to various kinds of 
furnaces. 


The advantages of gaseous fuel have been too fully set forth during 
the past few years to need recapitulation. Papers, arguments, and 
editorials have been issued, in a more or less general way, that would 
make volumes. Systems have found zealous advocates, and promises of 
results made, that have sounded strangely in the ears of old-fashioned gas 
makers, have been born of theory, and have died in the earliest throes 
of trial; while in some few instances success has demonstrated the 
value of practical effort. With few exceptions, however, everything 
attempted or accomplished has tended towards the one end—the 
realization of more perfect results than we can obtain with the direct 
use of -solid fuels; and there are to-day few to dispute the coming 
supremacy and general use of gaseous fuel. 

It is not assumed that the solid fuels will be wholly superseded. 
Such an assumption would be folly; as there are circumstances in 
which solid fuels must continue in use, from necessity or economy. 
These, however, are few, and can almost be named in a breath; while 
the purposes for which gaseous fuel is not only cheapest, but best, are 
so many as almost to defy enumeration. Wherever a constant high 
flame-temperature is necessary, the gaseous form must find precedence, 
while its easy carriage to long distances, and itsattainment of maximum 
temperature almost instantaneously with ignition, give it a leverage that 
is scarcely covered by that easy term ‘‘ convenience.” 

The discovery and application of natural gas has not only borne the 
weightiest of testimony on behalf of the general necessity for fuel gas 
in nearly all fields, but it has done more. Its wide scope of service— 
from the great establishments wherein thousands use it constantly, to 
the cottage where it saves countless steps for the housewife—has 
demonstrated the necessity for a gas of general application, that will 
fulfil all the demands of the manufacturer, and meet the wants of the 
domestic user. The fuel gas that is to score a wide success must satisfy 
these conditions ; fora gas that will not, the field is limited. 

In the manufacture of a fuel gas, then, it is obvious that certain 
conditions are primarily necessary. As concerns the apparatus to be 
used, theseare: (1) Simplicity ; it must be easily and cheaply worked, 
and require a minimum of skilled labour. (2) Durability; it must do 
its work with but little repair or replacement. 

_As to the material to be used in the manufacture of the gas, the con- 
ditions are: (1) Richness; it must contain the necessary carbon. (2) 
Cheapness ; it must be generally obtainable in large quantities at low 
prices. These qualifications are met by the slack or fine bituminous 
coals, which are the least expensive of all coals, and are obtainable in 
nearly all markets at low rates. 

These points established, it remains to decide upon the kind of gas 
tobe made. This must be calculated to meet all the wants of those 
for whose use it is intended. Here we find it necessary to consider the 
following : (t) Quality; the gas must contain all the carbon possible, 
consistent with the other necessary conditions. (z) Cost; it must be 
low in cost, especially in view of its use in large quantities. (3) Cleanli- 
ness ; it must be as free as practicable from impurities, and must be 
clean as regards the more perceptible. (4) Transmission; it must be 
capable of easy carriage to reasonably long distances, and through 
small as well as large pipes. (5) Temperature; it must have a con- 
stant high flame-temperature, and must ignite under all conditions, 
when desired. For general adaptability to the wants of all classes of 
consumers, the requirements named must be met; and the more 
completely they are met, the greater will be the success of the gas 
offered. 

In many cases, a good producer gas accomplishes all that is needed ; 
and, used in a well-constructed regenerative furnace, it is much cheaper 
than coal. But its usefulness is confined to places where such furnaces 
can be constructed, if high flame-temperature is required, or where low 
heats are sufficient, and obtained without regeneration. Outside of 
such confines, it is not economical, and is seldom useful. 

Without discoursing on the relative merits of other gases, I believe 
that the gas best suited for general fuel purposes is water gas. Its 
flame-temperature is high, it is cleanly, reasonably free from impurities, 
and it can be transmitted to long distances. The one possible factor 
to which objection might be made is its cost. If it meets this require- 
ment, there is no further bar to acknowledgment of its claims. Can it 
be made from the cheapest of materials offered in the general market 
for gas-making purposes? In discussing the lions in the path of 
success in this direction, the London JourNAL oF Gas LIGHTING 
some months ago pronounced the following wu/timatum: ‘The slack, 
however wet, dirty, dusty, sulphurous, or stony, should be tipped 








into the hoppers of the gas-making cupolas, and gasification should 
go on continuously and completely, so that nothing but gas and 
ashes should remain of the material put into the apparatus.” 
This can be done, and is done in many places, with the Loomis 
apparatus, which is using the cheap coals mentioned, as well as 
the more expensive anthracite coals and coke. This apparatus js 
the only one I know of in successful operation making water gas 
directly from the bituminous slack coals that are found in abundance 
in many parts of the world. It is asimplefuel gas-generating machine, 
and it will not only make as much water gas from a ton of this slack 
coal as can be produced by any other method from the same quantity 
of anthracite or coke, but it also utilizes the blast gases for making the 
steam necessary to run the engines and exhausters, and for decom- 
posing, leaving a surplus for other work; or the blast producer gas 
or generator gas can be used in regenerative, reheating, annealing, 
melting furnaces, &c. For these purposes, the producer gas made by 
this apparatus answers all requirements, as can be shown by demon- 
stration in the several places where it is so used. 

Water-gas generators, to be economical producers of gas, must be so 
constructed that they will continuously make a first-class quality of gas 
for the full period of a 24 hours’ run. Inall the generators using the 
up-blast system, after a few hours’ run, the quality of the gas has 
become much poorer than at the beginning, when the fires were fresh, 
on account of the clinkers and ashes that accumulate. In the Loomis 
generator this is obviated ; and the gas is of as good quality at the end 
of a 24 hours’ run as at the beginning or any part of the run. This is 
due to the peculiar construction of the generator, and the action of 
the exhauster in collecting the ashes at the bottom of the fire and in 
the ash-pit. In the process of exhausting before making a run of 
water gas, this is highly heated, and useful for superheating the steam 
before it strikes the incandescent coal. In this way the carbon is 
nearly all extracted from the coal, less clinker is made, the gas is 
freer from carbonic acid, and increased production is obtained. 

Inthe matter of quality, a high grade of product should beaimed at, and 
the water gas made as pure as possible, so that it can be used, where 
practicable, without purification. In works where it must be purified, 
the better the quality of the gas, the less the expense for purifying. 
The claim has been made that the water gas that can be made froma 
given amount of coal must be less economical than the coal used 
directly, both on account of the smaller number of units of heat con- 
tained in the gas, and the labour and expense of making. Where coal 
can be well fired, and gases economically burned direct from the 
furnace, this is in many instances true; but the great fields for water 
gas lie in the special uses for the many kinds of metallurgical and 
kindred work where coal directly used cannot enter as a comparative 
factor, and for domestic purposes, where the gas is proving itself as 
cheap as, if not cheaper than the coal, while it accomplishes results 
that are not obtainable with the solid fuel. 

In estimating the economy of its general uses, another factor must 
be considered. This is application. In this particular, the threshold 
of investigation has scarcely been crossed, yet much has been accom- 
plished, while the future is fruitful of certain realization. Until lately, 
the gas has not been obtainable for the purposes of experimenting in 
large quantities ; and as yet, in special work, the methods of application 
are comparatively crude. Within the past few years, however, much 
has been done in the face of untoward circumstances; and the gas can 
now be shown in use in many ways where it has supplanted coal, and 
wherein it has been found more economical than firing by coal, without 
taking into consideration any other features of advantage. 

In nearly all branches of metallurgical work wherein the gas can be 
applied, however, there is found an increased product, a better grade 
of product, and direct economy in cost. Increase in the amount of 
product arises from the saving in direct labour, as can be most easily 
seen, perhaps, in forge-shops and the like, and from the gain in the 
personal condition of the workmen, owing to the increased healthfulness 
of their surroundings. The gain in the grade of product arises chiefly 
from the uniformity in the temperature and the quality of the fuel. 
The economy in cost needs no explanation. I may state, however, 
that in some large works which have changed from coal to the use of 
fuel gas, the gain in direct economy has been proved to be from 33} to 
50 per cent. in labour, and upwards of 4o per cent. in fuel. In many 
instances, the gain from having a sharp, quickly heating flame is such 
as to overbalance the question of more direct saving in cost of produc- 
tion; and it is not infrequently demonstrated that, by this means, 
enough workshop material is saved to alone pay all the productive cost 
of the gas. F 

Another feature worthy of consideration is economy of space in 
locating furnaces or other appliances for the use of the gas, especially 
where it is desirable that these should be grouped together as closely 
as practicable. It also renders possible the location of furnaces, heaters, 
forges, &c., just where desired, without the necessity for considering 
the questions of convenience that frequently arise where there must be 
either coal carriage or storeage. With this, too, may be considered the 
fact that the heat from the gas is brought under closer control than that 
from the coal fires; and there is less heat generated into the room or 
space surrounding the point of application. This perhaps may seem 
of minor importance ; but in these days of sanitary investigation, and 
of shortening the days of labour, it will be found no little advantage 
to keep the temperature of a workroom as far as possible under control. 

In many parts of the world inventors are devising new applications 
of this gas, and with marked success. It is so well made and so easily 
handled, that its application in many new channels amounts to little 
more than ordinary manipulation and direction by those who under- 
stand the work to be done. Among the several places in this country 
where the gas made by the process I have named has been applied to 
such a variety of uses as plainly shows its adaptability as a general 
fuel, as regards both efficiency and cost, are the saw-works of Messrs. 
Henry Disston and Sons, which you will be invited to examine on 
your journey from New York to Philadelphia. There you will see the 
generators at work on steady and continued runs; and will see the two 
gases—i.¢., the water gas, and the producer gas that is made inter- 
mittently with the water gas—both carried to holders, and delivered 
under pressure at different parts of the works. This is the first place 
of which I have knowledge where producer gas has been stored in 4 
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and thence delivered cold’ to different furnaces at distances 


holder, > - A 
rators; being fired cold at such distant points. The 
rit Srenufecture and the manifold utilization of the different gases, 


i of the water gas, will be of interest. Full facilities for 
nt ae ontnasian of the process of manufacture will be given, as 
well as full liberty to make any tests or —— desired. 

The following is the estimated cost of 1,000,000 cubic feet of water 
gas, based on actual results, with coal at $3 per ton :— 


Coal—25 tons, at $3 per ton Cyne $75 
Coal for steam—3 tons,at$3perton .... . 9 
[er woe we Ne ee Ye ey 22 
Extra for supplies and repairs. ; 4 
Purifying J ee So ¥ 5 
$115 

Received for producer gas. . . » «© «© «© «© « 40 
ae $75 

Interest on plant and depreciation . . . . « + 25 
$100 


Cost per 1000 cubic feet, roc. 


In the practical using of water gas, 20,000 cubic feet often yield better 
results than a ton of coal directly fired; in some cases more is used. 
This has been accomplished by new and better methods of application ; 
and it will be improved upon as necessity demands and appliances are 
perfected. ’ ' : ” 

I may say, in conclusion, that in no place where this gas has been 

ut into use has any thought been given to a return to coal. The solid 
fuel, once supplanted, will never be sought for again. 

By way of supplement to his communication, Mr. Loomis furnished the 
following actual results obtained in melting brass in crucibles with 
water gas used in an improved furnace: In melting 2000 lbs. of brass 
in 100-lb. crucibles, 12,000 cubic feet of water gas were consumed. In 
using the same sized crucibles in works that are melting from 5 to 10 
tons per day with coal, it takes 2000 Ibs. of coal for 2000 Ibs. of brass. 
Units of heat in 12,000 cubic feet of water gas used, 3,600,000; do. in 
2000 lbs. of coal used, 27,000,000—being 74 times the amount in the 
gas used. One ton of coal will make 40,000 cubic feet of water gas, 
which will accomplish as much as 3} tons of coal in this work. The 
cost of labour in making water gas will be less than in firing coal direct. 
The producer gas made, in addition to 40,000 feet of water gas from a 
ton of coal, will yield all the steam needed, and pay interest and repairs 
on the plant. The coal used for making the gas being bituminous 
slack, only costs two-thirds as much per ton as that used with direct 
firing—one ton of coal to make the gas costing $3, 34 tons at $4°50 per 
ton will cost $1350; showing a saving of $10°50. As it only requires 
two-thirds the time to melt with gas that it does with coal, there is a 
great saving ; and less space is needed for furnaces, as only one-third 
the number are needed. Metal is not wasted in the ash, and the cruci- 
bles will last much longer. 

Mr. Loomis also gave the following additional particulars :—- 

In estimating the comparative cost of labour and fuel in making 
water gas from bituminous or anthracite coal, there is in the Eastern 
States and in England a difference of about $1'50 per ton between the 
cost of bituminous slack and coke or anthracite ; and the estimate will 
be made on this basis. Where it is more or less, allowance can be 
made: 2000 Ibs. of Cumberland slack will make 40,000 cubic feet of 
water gas with 340 heat-units per foot, or 13,600,000 units per ton. 
Cost of coal, $3; cost of labour per ton of coal, $1—total, $4. The 
producer gas makes steam. Thus 1,000,000 heat-units cost about 3oc. 
If the balance of the producer gas could be utilized after making steam, 
it would reduce the cost of the water gas as low as 25c. Taking 
2000 lbs. of anthracite coal or coke, the cost per ton is $4°50; the cost 
of labour per ton of coal, $1; coal for raising steam, 75c.—total, $6:25. 
If it makes 40,000 cubic feet, at 300 heat-units per foot, or 12,000,000 
units per ton, 1,000,000 units would cost 52c., or nearly double that of 
the gas made from bituminous slack. The extra heat-units in gas made 
from bituminous coal are obtained from the marsh gas and illuminants 
which give the gas a decided odour. 

In the course of the paper reference was made to the proposed visit 
of the members of the Institute to Messrs. Disston’s works. They 
were also invited by the Waltham Watch Company to inspect their vast 
establishment, where a variety of uses for water gas, different from 
those at Messrs. Disston’s, could be seen. Mr. J. E. Addicks, of the 
Boston Gas Company, likewise expressed his pleasure to have the 
Company's works shown to any of the members who might visit Boston. 
There fuel water gas is made and measured with a meter, and the pro- 
ducer gas used to fire boilers to make steam, to heat retorts, and to 
volatilize the oil to carburet the water gas to make it illuminating. The 
Company will distribute fuel gas through six miles of mains by the 
Ist prox. The quantity and quality of the water gas made is upwards 
of 40,000 cubic feet of 340 heat-units per foot, from 2000 Ibs. of Cum- 
berland coal. The Akron (Ohio) Fuel Gas Company have 10 miles of 
mains, and are distributing water gas for household and other uses. 


& 
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Increase in the Price of Gas at Boston, Lincs.—The Directors of 
the Boston Gas Company have issued a notice stating that, owing to a 
rise of 4s. per ton in the price of coal, and an advance in the price of 
other materials requisite in the manufacture of gas, they are reluctantly 
compelled to make an advance of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of 
gas, as from Nov. 1. 


Water-Works for Duffield.—At the request of the Belper Rural 
Sanitary Authority, Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, has 
sent in alternative schemes for the water-works at Duffield ; and they 
are now under consideration. In one scheme, Mr. Radford proposes to 
take the water from the Hazlewood spring, and store it in a service 
reservoir, and supply by gravitation ; any future deficiency being made 
good by putting down the pumping-station mentioned in the alterna- 
— scheme. In the latter, Mr. Radford proposes to pump river water 
rom the alluvial deposit, after natural filtration through sand and 
agetd os water being pumped into a summit reservoir to command 
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Separating Tar and Ammonia from Blast-Furnace and like Gases.— 
Mackay, F. N., of Freshfield. No. 14,060; Sept. 6, 1889. [8d.] 

The object of this invention is to cool blast-furnace and like gases 
and remove the tar and ammonia or other products therefrom ; the 
process for accomplishing this object consisting in: (1) Employing the 
cooled gases from which the tar and ammonia have been removed to 
reduce the temperature of the gases to be treated. (2) Submitting the 
gases to the action of oil or the like, so as to remove the tar; and then 
to the action of water, to remove the ammonia, or vice versd. (3) Com- 
bining with washing-towers, for removing the tar and ammonia, 
drying-towers, for separating oil and water from the gases; and so 
constructing the apparatus that the gases leaving the furnace pass 
around the gases being treated. (4) Providing means for circulating 
the various fluids, so as to obtain continuous action. (5) Combining 
the apparatus with coolers of the usual construction; the appliances 
being separated from each other by, or having between them, blow-off 
or anti-ignition valves. 


Preventing Gas-Brackets moving or their Joints Self-Acting.— 
Vickermann, W., of Lockwood, near Huddersfield. No. 15,742; 
Oct. 8, 1889. [8d.] 

This invention refers to improvements in the swivel-joints of gas- 
brackets, branches, pendents, or other like fittings; and consists in 
means for enabling these branches or brackets (moveable about a 
centre) to be retained in any position to which they may be moved. 
The object is to render it impossible for the brackets to move from 
their position of their own accord, and in this manner prevent the 
firing of any inflammable substance near. 

The idea is to employ two opposing clutches or toothed or serrated 
surfaces, one of which is secured to the end of one pipe, while the 
other is placed loosely on the corresponding end of another pipe, con- 
nected to the first pipe by an ordinary loose joint. When a pipe or 
bracket is being moved on its pivot into any desired position, the move- 
able clutch is held out of gear with its corresponding opposing clutch, 
by the hand, or by a suitable form of lever centred on one of the pipes 
of the bracket; but when it has been placed as desired, the moveable 
clutch is put into gear with its opposing clutch, either by its own 
weight, or by the lever, or by means of a spring, so that the bracket 
which has been moved is held in position until the parts are again 
manipulated by hand. 


Combined Steam and Gas Motor Engine.—Haedicks, H., of Rems- 
cheid, Germany. No. 17,008; Oct. 28, 1889. ([8d.] 

This gas and steam motor engine consists of a combination with the 
motor engine of a steam generator and a gas producer, so arranged 
that the hot combustible gases from the latter are made to pass through 
the steam generator, and to supply the necessary heat for raising steam 
without entering into combustion; the cooled gases being subsequently 
compressed and mixed with air, so as to form an explosive mixture. 
This operates in one end of the engine cylinder; the steam from the 
generator being made to act in the other end. 


Treating Gases from Blast-Furnaces, Gas-Producers, and Coke- 
Ovens.—The Coltness Iron Company, Limited, of Glasgow, and 
Young, W., of Priorsford, Peebles, N.B. No. 17,673; Nov. 6, 
1889. [1s. 1d.] 

This invention has for its object the treatment of gases from blast- 
furnaces, gas-producers, and coke-ovens, with a view to the separation 
of their constituents in a more satisfactory manner than heretofore. 

In carrying out the invention in the case of blast-furnaces, the first 
operation consists in separating from the gases, while still in a highly- 
heated state, the dust which they mechanically carry from the furnace, 
in consequence of the velocity with which they pass through the 
materials in the furnace. This operation is effected while the gases 
are still hot, in order that no tar may be condensed and associated 
with the dust. Separation of the dust in this way is said to greatly 
facilitate the subsequent treatment of the gases; diminishing the 
amount of purification required, and improving the resulting products. 
Any suitable arrangement of apparatus may be used in which the 
velocity of the gaseous current is, once or oftener, temporarily 
diminished to allow of the deposition of the dust. 

The second operation consists in separating from the gases sooty 
tar, which would tend to choke the pipes and apparatus if left to 
be deposited at a later stage; and this is effected in a manner to facili- 
tate subsequent distillatory processes. Ata later stage, watery tar is 
separated from the gases by cooling and condensation ; and it is this 
watery tar which is used to separate the sooty tars from the still hot 
gases, freed from the mechanically suspended dust. The operation 
may be effected in any suitable gas-scrubbing apparatus ; and in such 
apparatus, while the sooty tars are absorbed by the watery tar, the 
heat of the gases evaporates the water, and leaves the mixed tars in a 
dry or comparatively dry condition, in which state they can be more 
conveniently and satisfactorily distilled than when they have water 
mixed with them. 

The gases leaving the scrubbing apparatus referred to will still con- 
tain the more volatile tar oils and the ammonia, which may be 
separated from them by ordinary surface condensing apparatus—the 
last traces of ammonia being obtained by washing and scrubbing the 
gases with water, as is done in gas-works: or the gases may be 
scrubbed or washed with sulphuric acid, to directly obtain the 
ammonia as sulphate; or the gases may be cooled to 100° Fahr., to 
recover the tar and part of the ammonia as ammoniacal liquor, after 
which the gases may be passed through, or in contact with, sulphuric 
acid, to separate the last traces of ammonia. 

The constructive details of the apparatus used in carrying out the 
invention may be considerably varied; and the patentees show, on 
six sheets of drawings, and describe in detail, examples of apparatus 
which they believe to be well adapted for effecting the desired opera- 
tions in a satisfactory manner. 
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Gaz Distributing Governor for Heating and Lighting Gas.— 
Carnaby, S., of Liverpool. No. 18,092; Nov. 13, 1889. [6d.} 
This invention relates to a governor for use with a system of distri- 
buting heating and lighting gas such as that invented by Mr. B. H. 
Thwaite, by which gas companies can supply gas for heating, smelting, 
and similar purposes through one meter in the daytime, and gas of 
higher illuminating power through another meter at night time, using 
the same service-pipes, by merely altering the pressure at the works. 


























In the accompanying section of the governor, A is the inlet from the 
service-pipe; B, the outlet to the night meter; C, the outlet to the 
day meter; and D,aconical or mushroom valve for admitting and 
shutting off the supply to the night meter. E is a similar valve for 
admitting and shutting off the supply to the day meter. F isa rod or 
spindle to which the valve E and the inverted metal cup G are attached. 
H is an annular trough, filled with mercury or glycerine, in which the 
edge of the inverted cup G floats, and prevents the gas getting into the 
top of the governor. I are moveable weights for adjusting the pressure 
at which the gas shall be diverted from one meter to the other. K< is 
a narrow bar across the governor with a hole through for guiding the 
top of the spindle F, so that the valve E shall rest fairly in its seat 
whenclosed. M isa moveable cover for the governor ; and N is a small 
air hole to permit the inverted cup G to rise and fall. O is a passage 
through the centre of the annular trough for the gas to reach the 
inverted cup G. 

Now, with gas supplied at the ordinary pressure, it will flow in at A 
through the valve D, and out at B, to the night meter; but when the 
pressure is increased (as would be the case in supplying gas for heating, 
smelting, and similar purposes), it raises the inverted cup G, and with 
it. the spindle F and valve E, allowing the gas to pass to the day 
meter, through the outlet C, at the same time closing the valve D and 
shutting off the supply to the night meter. The valves D and E being 
connected on the balance by means of the bar P, pivoted at the point 
R, it follows that when one is closed the other must be open; and 
the exact pressure at which it is desired to divert the supply from one 
meter to the other is readily adjusted by the moveable weights I. 


Manufacture of Illuminating and Heating Gases.—Wood, W., of 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. No. 19,572; Dec. 5, 1889. [8d.] 

This invention relates to apparatus of the class in which hydrogen 
gas is produced by the decomposition of steam in the presence of incan- 
descent carbon. It consists of improvements whereby the steam may 
be superheated before it passes to the incandescent carbon, oil intro- 
duced into the generator or between it and the fixing chamber, and the 
products led to the cooler part of the fixing chamber at pleasure. 


Fig. 1. 
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In the illustration, the improvements are shown as applied to the 
apparatus patented by William Moreland Cosh—No. 5181 of 1889; 
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but they are applicable wholly or in part to other apparatus for the 
manufacture of water gas. Fig. 1 represents the apparatus, partly jn 
side elevation, mainly in section. Fig. 2 is a back elevation. 

A is a gas generator adapted to receive a charge of coal. Below 
the grate M is a pipe to admit the air blast with a steam supply con. 
nected therewith. On each side of the generator is built a chamber 
B B! adapted to act as a fixing chamber or as a superheater. These 
are to be filled with pieces of any suitable refractory material through 
which the steam may freely pass and be heated in its passage. These 
superheaters have each a combustion chamber in the base, connected 
by pipes C Ct directly with the space in the generator beneath the 
grate M. From these pipes vertical pipes D D* extend to the upper 
part of the fixing chamber, and are provided with branches E E), 
communicating with the upper part of the generator; suitable valves 
serve to establish communication between the generator and the fixing 
chamber, while other valves cut off connection between the generator 
and the combustion chambers. Another set of pipes connect the 
upper part of the superheaters and the generator with the purifying 
chambers W. Of these pipes H Ht! are exit-pipes from the super- 
heaters. They extend from the upper parts of the superheaters, and 
are turned to meet in a pipe G, which is the exit from the generator, 
and extends down therefrom to the wash-box; the entrance to the 
generator being at G!. From the lower portion of the pipe G, 
two pipes L L" lead from the lower part of the fixing chambers 
B Bt. The pipes G, H, and Ht! have valves by means of which 
communication may be shut off between the upper portion of 
the superheaters or the upper part of the generator and the 
wash-box. The valve in the upper extension of the pipe G, above 
the junction of the pipes H and H!, closes the passage when the other 
valves are open. In addition to the steam supply-pipe, there are 
those leading into the upper portion of the chambers B Bi! and in the 
upper extension of the pipe G. In addition to these pipes is one enter- 
ing the upper part of the pipe G, for supplying naphtha or other 
liquid hydrocarbon ; and in the branches E E!, or pipes D Dt, are 
pipes for introducing liquid hydrocarbon either with or without the 
addition of steam. 

The — is capable of a variety of methods of use for the pro- 
duction of water gas, all of which are fully described in the specifica- 
tion. Our readers will, however, be most interested in knowing how it 
works for the manufacture of illuminating gas. 

In accordance with this method, after the requisite heat has been 
obtained, steam is admitted at the top of the superheaters B ; and it 
passes through the heated material therein to the bottom of the gene- 
rator through the connecting-pipes in a superheated state. It then 
flows up through the incandescent coal; and, by removal of its oxy- 
gen, is converted into hydrogen gas. In the top of the generator, or in 
the pipes E Et or D D1, it meets hydrocarbon vapour, from the liquid 
hydrocarbon introduced in any suitable way; and the hydrogen, with 
the vapour taken up, passes to the bottom of the superheater B', and 
in ascending through the highly-heated material therein, it becomes 
fixed, and thence passes through the outlet-pipe to the wash-box, as 
already explained. The direction of the passage of the steam may, of 
course, be reversed in this method of operation, and be made to pass 
down through the coal and from B to Bt. The operation could also 
be varied by closing and opening certain of the valves, so that the 
current of decomposed steam and hydrocarbon vapour could be made 
to pass into the upper part of the fixing chamber Bt and pass out 
through the pipe Lt to the wash-box. This process, too, could be 
reversed by the opening and closing of appropriate valves, so that the 
products should pass into the upper part of the fixing chamber B 
instead of into the chamber B!. By inserting valves at 1, 2, 3, 4, the steam 
and gas may be passed in substantially the same manner through the 
machine, although in different directions, with (says the patentee) 
possibly better results. 


Regenerative Gas-Lamps.—Brown, A. O., of Glasgow. No. 10,644; 
July 9, 1890. [6d.}] 

This is a modification of patent No. 3838 of 1888. According to the 
former invention, air was injected through an opening in the bottom of 
the globe and led up through the burner, mingling with currents of 
down-flowing air, which became highly heated in its passage before 
reaching the flame. But by dispensing with the bottom burner fittings, 
using a much simpler form of burner, and excluding the air altogether 
from entering at the bottom, nearly the same illuminating results are 
said to be obtained. 





The lamp illustrated is of the usual form of regenerative lamps now in 
use; A representing the air passages, the downward elliptical or oval 
form of which presents a great heating surface to the overflowing air 
in its passages to the heating chamber. The waste gases or products 
of combustion passthrough the openings formed by these passages UP 
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imney, and in their course impart heat to the inflowing air. 
oe pA C are cast together. The deflector D is made in the 
shape of an annular ring, of thin metal or other suitable material, 
secured in position by a bayonet joint. The underface of the deflector 
and the ring G (which suspends the globe) are enamelled. Very satis- 
esults are said to be obtained by elevating the burner F 3 inch 
bouts from the refractory ring G of the lamp, and without the 
employment of any kind of perforations whatever. The perforations I 
near the top and J at the bottom of the casing H provide openings for 
the ingress of air to the lamp for feeding the flame. The air so enter- 
ing is intercepted by louvres or annular luffer-plates K K! L Lt, and is 
thereby converted into the hot uniform currents of air requisite for the 


perfect combustion of the lamp. 


factory rr 
or therea 


Low-Pressure Water-Meters.—Parkinson, W. C., of Cottage Lane, 
City Road, E.C. No. 11,798; July 28,1890. [6d.] 

This invention in low-pressure water-meters has for its object the 
production of means whereby the meter, when passing but a small 
quantity of water in proportion to its size, will register the water so 
passed with greater accuracy thanin ordinary meters. 


Fig.2. 
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Fig. 1 is a front elevation of the inlet chamber of a water-meter, 
with the front plate removed. Fig. 2 isa transverse section. Fig. 3 
is a part plan, showing the holes leading to the water-conduits. 

In the larger sizes of ordinary low-pressure water-meters, the 
patentee remarks, only a definite proportion of the water passed is 
measured, while the remainder flows through bye-pass holes of similar 
area direct to the cistern. As hitherto made, with only one row of 
holes C placed at a given height, there is the liability of an undue pro- 
portion flowing through the bye-pass holes when the meter is passing 
only a small quantity in relation to its size. To obviate this imperfec- 
tion, another row of holes D is made at a different level and of smaller 
area, arranged so that each hole communicates with a channel of 
exactly the same size and shape as the others. The central holes E 
and F in both tiers lead to channels, which convey the water through 
the spout to the measuring chamber, while all the other holes lead the 
water through their respective channels direct to the cistern. 

The action in the apparatus is as follows: The water enters by 
the inlet-pipe G, passes through the valve at H, and goes into the inlet 
chamber I, where (supposing anything like the full quantity is being 
passed) it rises over the top of the series of holes C, and from thence 
flows away to the measuring chamber and cistern. Supposing, how- 
ever, the quantity being passed is small, the water will rise to the 
holes, but, in consequence of the want of velocity, there is the liability 
of a greater proportion escaping by the holes C than by the hole E, 
and therefore the meter will register slow. To obviate this the series 
of holes D and conduits J are placed in this new apparatus, so that 
when a small quantity of water only is passing, although the velocity may 
not be great, it will be sufficient when the water rises to the top of the 
lower series, to flow away by the holes D and the hole F in the re- 
quired proportions, and the meter will, as a consequence, register 
accurately. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
15,760.—BIckERTON, H. N., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-engines."’ Oct. 6. 
15,788.—NEwman, N., ‘“‘ Improvements in automatic gas lighters and 
extinguishers.” Oct. 6. 

15,807.—Campion, A. J., and Ten1son-Woops, J. E., “ Improve- 
ments in steam boilers and motors by a new method of applying com- 
bined steam, air, and gas."’ Oct. 6. 

15,936.—LANCHESTER, F. W., ‘Improvements in the igniting 
arrangements in gas-engines."’ Oct. 8. 

15,990.—PeETiT, G., and BLanc, E., ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
carburetting air or formingexplosive mixtures for gas-engines or other 
apparatus of the like kind."’ Oct. 8. 

15,994—StTuarT, H. A., and Binney, C. R., “Improvements in or 
Connected with engines operated by the explosion of mixtures of com- 
bustible vapour or gasandair.”’ Oct. 8. 

16,065.—HAWKYARD, J., and Brappock, J., ‘‘ Improvements in gas- 
regulators.’’ Oct. ro. 

_ 16,167.—HitTon, J. H., ‘Improvements in apparatus for carburet- 
ting gases.” Oct. rr. 

16,207.—S1EMENsS, F,, Improved means of utilizing waste gases in 
regenerative gas-furnaces."’ Oct II. 

16,213.—Coze, A., ‘Improvements in apparatus for charging in- 
clined gas-retorts.”” Oct. 11. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents.] 





Mr. Irving’s Remarks at the Meeting of the South-West of England 
Association. 
Sir,—In the report of the recent meeting of the South-West 
of England District Association in your last issue, some con- 
fusion seems to have been made between the remarks made 
by me on Mr. N. H. Humphrys's practical paper, and other remarks 
afterwards made, when, at the request of the President, I in- 
formerly described a hydraulic main arrangement in use at the 
Stapleton works of the Bristol Gas Company. Iam reported to have 
advocated ‘keeping the hydraulic main at a high temperature.’ What 
I did say was that experience had proved that it was advisable to 
separate the tar from the gas at a comparatively high temperature (not 
less than 100° Fahr.) ; and that this could well be done at the hydraulic 
main. 
Stapleton Gas-Works, Bristol, Oct, 15, 1890. D. Invine. 


iti. 


Electric Lighting at Hastings, 

Sir,—In the Journav for the 7th inst., a letter appears from the 
Engineer and Manager of the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Com- 
pany, in which reference is made to my paper on “‘ How to Maintain 
and Increase the Popularity of Gas,” read before the members of the 
Eastern Counties Association of Gas Managers at their recent meeting 
at Yarmouth. 

I do not desire to enter into a controversy with Mr. Botley on Gas 
versus Electricity at Hastings; but surely he does not wish to presume 
upon the intelligence or credulity of your readers to suppose they will 
accept his statement that the difference between an electric light of 
Io ampéres 50 volts—or as he prefers to call it 300-candle power— 
cannot be distinguished from an ordinary street-lamp, except wheu 
quite close to it. He also very inadequately explains away “ the 
considerable misconception "’ as to the actual amount of this kind of 
lighting. He ought to have stated that there were 23 arc lamps in use 
other than the 15 on the front line, and also that the principal hotels, 
clubs, business premises, and church have adopted the electric light. 
As to the Pier Pavilion, whether an experiment or not, the four arc 
lamps substituted for gas have proved quite a success. 

We are well aware that electric lighting is far from perfect ; but 
electricians are doing their best to remove the imperfections; and 
intelligent gas managers fully realize the importance of this rival 
illuminant, and, I have no doubt whatever, will do their utmost to 
maintain the popularity of gas. — 

St. Leonards-on-Sea, Oct. 17, 1890. j. Lanes. 


_— 
ae 


The Gas Workers’ Union and its Executive. 

Sir,—W. H. Ward, of the Gas Stokers’ Union, does not seem in- 
clined to oblige with the information you asked him for on page 488 of 
the JourNAL for Sept. 2. Can it be that he thinks “ discretion the 
better part of valour’? Or perhaps he is ‘lying low”’ after the 
knock-down his Union received at the meeting with the Chartered 
Company’s Directors the other day, when the Executive of the Union 
had the audacity to ask the Company to become collectors for them, 
and gather in the r dupes’ pence, to enable the “‘ Executive "’ of the 
Union to be well fed and clothed this coming winter, without working. 
Their hands must, of course, be getting very soft by this time; and 
handling the rake and scoops will perhaps soil them and make them 
hard again. 

It is rather surprising that Ward has not seized the opportunity of 
replying, as he seems rather to like seeing his name in print, and has 
been heard to say, in one of his outbursts of vanity, ‘‘ Sure it’s myself 
that’s a dab at the pen."’ It should not take him very long to say 
what amount of ‘‘ strike pay "' was doled out after the eight weeks he 
mentions, and how many weeks 2s. was paid (if he calls that amount 
per week “strike pay’); how many got 1s. a week; how many men 
who got a day or two of work were docked half that they earned ; and 
how many were fleeced of 1s. 8d. off each day they worked. 

It is perhaps not generally known by the public and the strikers 
that, forevery day's work any of them did, the Executive demanded 
from them half they earned, and in some cases 1s. 8d.a day. So that 
the poor fellows were working for the Union, and were not allowed to 
keep the wages they earned to take home to their starving wives and 
little ones. It had to go into the Union box, to pay the “‘ Executive "’ 
full wages; for you may depend upon it they did not have short- 
commons or go hungry to bed, like so many “scores” of their bull- 
dozed poor fellows. 

But it isevident that the stokers are now beginning to see through 
the hollowness of the pretensions of Thorne, Ward, and Co., and are 
getting tired of their bounce and bluster and the want of truth of these 
self-styled leaders. Only fancy Thorne saying the other day at 
Woolwich, ‘‘ The Union had never sanctioned a single strike." What 
faith or belief can the men put in any words he may hereafter utter ? 
After that it is quite time Thorne and Ward took off their coats and 
went to work like the rest of the men, and not loaf about and get fat on 


other stokers’ well-earned money which does not belong to the Union. 
In THE Know. 








Oct. 17, 1890. 


P.S.—As some of the stokers among your readers may not quite 
understand the meaning of the word “ bull-dozed,” those who have 
been in America will understand that it means to be crammed and 
surfeited with a repetition of misrepresented facts put forward with 
some show of authority in order to mislead and deceive others. 


—_— 


The System of Inclined Retorts. 
S1r,—I shall be glad ifany of your readers can give me some definite 
information as to whether there is any patent for the “ inclined retort,”’ 


or if the patent is only confined to the system of ‘ charging the retort." 
INTERESTED, 





Oct. 16, 1890. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE RAILWAY COMPANIES AND THE CONVEYANCE OF 
GAS COAL. 


It will be remembered that about a twelvemonth ago a Committee 
was formed, under the title of the Railway Rebates Committee, on the 
initiative of Mr. J. Deakes, of Worcester, to take some steps on behalf 
of the gas undertakings of the country, especially of the Midlands, in 
regard to the decision come to by the Railway Companies, to abolish, 
under the provisions of section 27 of the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888, the rebate hitherto allowed on gas coal. The Committee 
appointed certain of their number a Sub-Committee to carry out the 
object in view; and these gentlemen have lately issued a report of 
their proceedings, the principal portions of which are given below. 

It will be remembered that at the time of the appointment of the 
Sub-Committee in 1889, the Railway Rebates Committee had been 
informed by representatives of the coal-owners interested in the with- 
drawal by the railway companies of rebates on gas coal, that the 
companies had repeatedly expressed willingness to grant such rebates 
if it could be ascertained that they had the legal power to do so, and 
also that the companies had stated that an agreement had been come 
to, that a friendly case should be submitted to the Railway Commis- 
sion, for the purpose of obtaining a decision on the point. On applica- 
tion to the representatives of the Coal-Owners’ Association acting in 
this matter, and on offering assistance in the presentation of such a 
case, the Committee were informed that the approach of the long 
vacation rendered it necessary to postpone the application to the Rail- 
way Commission until the autumn of that year. Finding towards the 
end of the year that no further steps had been taken, and not being 
able to obtain any satisfactory explanation of the delay, the Sub-Com- 
mittee made inquiries as to the possibility of proceeding with the case, 
either with the assistance of the coal-owners or separately ; but they 
were advised that, without the assistance of the railway companies in 
stating a special case, neither coal-owners nor gas undertakers could 
proceed. 

Believing up to this time that the reluctance to proceed did not 
extend to the coal-owners, the Sub-Committee next of all addressed 
themselves to the possibility of giving evidence on the subject at the 
Board of Trade inquiry, which by that time was being held. With 
this object in view, they again placed themselves in communi- 
cation with the representative of the Coal-Owners’ Association, 
and asked for his assistance in the matter. They also asked the 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee to place himself in communication 
with the Canal Freighters’ Association of Birmingham, with the 
view of giving evidence at the Board of Trade inquiry. The Chairman 
of the Committee was informed by the Canal Freighters’ Associa- 
tion that they were advised that the proposed evidence was 
not within the scope of the inquiry. The Honorary Secretary to 
the Committee then learned that the Coal-Owners’ Association were 
indisposed to take any further action in the matter; that improved 
trade had tended to this attitude; and that the representatives of the 
railway companies had suggested to the Association that, as the coal- 
owners were not immediately affected financially by the change, further 
action could be postponed without detriment to them. The Sub- 
Committee thereupon applied to the representative of the Coal-Owners’ 
Association for a formal statement of their position. This statement 
was promised, but not supplied ; and repeated application for it failed 
to obtain it. 

Subsequently, the attention of the Sub-Committee was directed to 
the following statement in the summary published in The Times of the 
14th of June last of the Board of Trade report ; giving the results of 
their exercise of the powers granted to them under section 31 of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888 :— 

As an instance in which something has been done by the friendly inter- 
vention of the Board, we may take the complaint urged on behalf of the 
Thorncliffe Iron-Works and Collieries, near Sheffield, that certain special 
rates for the conveyance of gas coal had been withdrawn as contrary to the 
undue preference clauses of the Act of 1888. This matter was referred to 
the Board of Trade, but was not finally settled by them. The Board, how- 
ever, have been so far successful that they have smoothed the way for a 
settlement. On the question at issue, whether a distinction can lawfully be 
made between charges for gas coal and those for other descriptions of coal, 
the Railway Commissioners are to be asked to pronounce; and a friendly 
case has been agreed upon between the parties, and will be laid before 
the Commissioners. 

The Sub-Committee thereupon placed themselves in communication 
with the Board of Trade, with the result that the railway companies 
were compelled toadmit they had withdrawn from their promise. 

The correspondence (which is set out in full in the Sub-Committee’s 
report) commenced with a letter addressed on July 17 last to the 
Assistant-Secretary of the Board of Trade (Mr. Courtenay Boyle) 
by Mr. Alderman Pollack, stating that a Committee representing the 
principal gas undertakings in the Midlands, and in other parts of the 
country, had been formed to co-operate with coal-owners in obtaining 
a decision from the Railway Commissioners on the question whether a 
distinction could lawfully be made between charges for gas coal and 
those for other descriptions of coal. He explained that the formation 
of the Committee was brought about by the withdrawal by the railway 
companies, on the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888 coming into 
operation, of the special rates which they had up to July, 1889, charged 
for the carriage of gascoal. A very heavy addition was thus made 
to the cost of coal used in the manufacture of gas—the addi 
tion in the case of the Birmingham Corporation gas undertaking 
alone amounting to about f11,000 per annum. The Committee 
at that time were informed that the railway companies were advised 
that this position had been enforced upon them by the provisions of 
the Act, but that they were prepared to re-open the question if the 
Railway Commissioners decided that it was open to them to do so. 
The Committee thereupon placed themselves in communication with 
the representatives of the coal-owners interested in the matter, with a 





view to co-operation with them in the submission of a friendly case to 
the Commissioners, on which they should be asked to pronounce, 
They had made repeated, but ineffectual, efforts to obtain the sub- 
mission of this case; and they feared that there was some unwilling. 
ness on the part of the coal-owners to urge the matter forward. The 
Committee would themselves be prepared to submit a case to the 
Commissioners ; but they were advised that, without the co-operation 
of the railway companies, neither they nor the coal-owners could pro- 
ceed in the matter. They were also advised that they were unable to 
proceed by petition; the railway rates on the coal being paid by the 
coal-owners, and not by the consignees. The Committee had observed 
in the summary of the report of the Board of Trade, which appeared 
in The Times, that the Board had taken part in the discussion of the 
matter, and was under the belief that a friendly case had been agreed 
upon between the parties, and would be laid before the Railway Com- 
missioners. Alderman Pollack therefore asked whether the Board 
could in any way assist the Committee in urging forward the presen- 
tation of the case; or, failing that, whether they could suggest any 
course by which the Committee could of themselves, obtain a decision 
of the Railway Commissioners on the subject. He added that when 
it became apparent that the promised assistance of the railway com- 
panies would not probably be obtained, the Committee endeavoured 
to submit evidence on the subject to the Board of Trade Commission 
on Railway and Canal Rates; but they were advised that their evidence 
did not come within the scope of the inquiry. It appeared, therefore, 
that, unless the Board of Trade were able to assist the Committee, the 
heavy additional charges which the railway companies had imposed 
by the withdrawal of the special rates under the provisions of the Act 
of 1888 would become a permanent tax on the gas consumers who were 
affected by them. 

To this letter Mr. Boyle replied on the 24th of July, transmitting 
copies of the complaint made in the matter by Messrs. Newton, 
Chambers, and Co., Limited, of the Thorncliffe Iron-Works and 
Collieries ; of the replies received from the London and North-Western 
and Great Northern Railway Companies; of a letter from the Board 
of Trade accompanying the North-Western Company's reply, which 
was forwarded to Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and Co. ; and of a letter 
from them in regard to the submission of a friendly case to the Rail- 
way Commissioners. Mr. Boyle said he was instructed to add that 
the Board of Trade doubted whether they could interfere further in 
the matter with any practical result; but that a copy of Alderman 
Pollack’s letter would be forwarded to the Railway Companies’ Associa- 
tion for their observations. The following are the principal portions 
of the letters of Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and Co., and the two 
Railway Companies above mentioned. The Managing Director of 
the first-name Company (Mr. A. M. Chambers) pointed out that the 
interpretation which the legal advisers of the principal railway com- 
panies had put upon the “ undue preference clauses"’ of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act had led them to withdraw all special rates and 
allowances which they had been accustomed to quote for many years 
past ; and that decision, if persisted in, would very seriously damage 
the gas coal trade of South Yorkshire. He mentioned, as a case in 
point, that his firm had been supplying The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany with 200,000 tons of gas coal per annum for some years past. 
The large bulk of this Company’s supply was obtained from the Dur- 
ham coal-field by sea; and in consequence of the low freights which 
had been in force for many years, and were still ruling, it was impos- 
sible for the firm to get any share of their orders if the railway com- 
panies charged the ordinary London rate, which varied from 8s. 34. 
to 8s. 6d. per ton, including City dues, but exclusive of waggons. In 
order to enable them to meet the competition of the seaborne coal, the 
Great Northern, London and North-Western, and Great Eastern Rail- 
way Companies had carried this traffic at special rates varying from 
6s. 34d. to 6s. 53d. per ton. This coal was carried in waggons pro- 
vided by the firm, and specially built with a view to quick discharge, 
and in train loads from the pits, and was therefore in a different class 
of traffic altogether from the ordinary house coal, which required a 
large amount of shunting and siding accommodation, which in the case 
of gas coal was not needed. In the case of one gas-works, where 
from 70,000 to 80,000 tons of coal were used per annum, it was dis- 
charged on the Company’s own premises. The fact that gas coal was 
being carried at these special rates was well known to both colliery- 
owners and coal merchants, and had never been objected to or regarded 
as detrimental. Mr. Chambers further pointed out that the gas coal 
trade of South Yorkshire, which included some of the best gas coal in 
the kingdom, had been built up on special rates which had never been 
regarded as a grievance by any class of traders. His Company con- 
tended that the undue preference clauses did not preclude the railway 
companies from carrying this class of merchandise at special rates ; 
as it was carried to a different class of traders from the ordinary coal 
traffic, and was used for an entirely different purpose, and therefore 
was not the same or similar merchandise. They thought that the 
railway companies were acting in an unfair manner in practically 
increasing their rates for gas coal from 1c to 30 per cent. above what 
they had been accustomed to charge; and that if this was persisted 
in, no gas coal from Yorkshire could possibly be sent south from a 
line drawn somewhere from Nottingham to Birmingham. They con- 
sidered that the companies were by this line of action treating them 
in an oppressive and an unreasonable manner ; and they asked the 
Board of Trade to give their best consideration to the case, and give 
them their views upon it. To this letter, Mr. G. Findlay replied on 
behalf of the London and North-Western Railway Company. He 
admitted that the statements made therein were substantially correct, 
and that the course complained of had been taken by the railway 
companies under the impression that the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act prohibited them from making any distinction between gas coal and 
other descriptions of coal brought to the Metropolis. He stated that 
at a meeting of railway managers just held, a suggestion was made that 
measures should be adopted to secure some authoritative decision on the 
question whether, on the grounds explained by the colliery-owners, a0 
undue preference would exist in the event of the railway companies 
complying with their wishes. A reply in substantially similar terms 
was sent by Mr. H. Oakley, on behalf of the Great Northern Railway 
Company. 
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On the 12th of August last Mr. Boyle forwarded to Alderman Pollack 
a letter he had received from the Secretary of the Railway Companies’ 
Association (Mr. H. Oakley), in reply to his of the 17th of July ; at the 
same time expressing regret that the Board did not see that they could 
be of any further assistance in the matter. Mr. Oakley’s letter was in 


the following terms :— 

When the special rates for gas coal were withdrawn, some of the railway 
companies did contemplate concurring in an application to the Railway 
Commissioners for a decision upon the question whether the specially low 
rates for coal when carried for the purpose of gas making constituted an 
undue preference as compared with higher rates for similar coal between the 
same places for all other purposes. Upon a careful examination, however, 
this course appeared impracticable, because the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act of 1888 expressly provides, by section 27, that any such difference of 
e is prima facie an undue preference, and imposes upon the railway com- 
pany the onus of justifying it, which in the present case the companies 
interested, after full and careful consideration, did not see their way to do; 
and consequently there would have been no question for the Railway Com- 
mission to decide. The railway companies observe that the withdrawal of 
the special rates for gas coal is treated as a grievance by the Committee 
which Mr. Pollack represents; but, if so, the responsibility for it must be 
placed elsewhere than on the railway companies. The companies have 
always believed, and still hold the opinion, that a reasonable latitude allowed 
them in fixing rates enables them to meet public requirements, and to 
facilitate trade ; but the section above referred to was passed, against the 
protests of the companies, expressly to restrict such latitude, and to enforce 
equality in all cases unless the rai'way companies could show valid reasons, 
founded upon the conditions of railway conveyance, for differences of rate or 
treatment. In the case of gas coal it appeared, as stated above, impractic- 
able to show such reasons; and the companies observe that none are sug- 
gested in Mr. Pollack’s letter. 

The Sub-Committee conclude their report by expressing regret that 
their efforts have been unproductive ; but they trust that the record 
of their proceedings contained therein will show that they have not 
pot sored any opportunity afforded them of endeavouring to forward 
the object of the Committee. It appears, they say, that the Committee 
are at present powerless as against the railway companies. They do 
not, however, believe that the companies will be allowed to take ad- 
vantage of an Act of Parliament having an entirely different object, for 
the purpose of permanently enforcing on the public this heavy addi- 
tional tax. They are confident that sooner or later Parliament will 
again be appealed to on the subject ; and they trust that the action 
taken by the companies, and, as the Sub-Committee believe, the short- 
sighted acquiescence of the coal-owners in the position, will be a 
sufficient warning to gas undertakers to place themselves in a position 
to be heard, independently of the coal-owners or the railway companies, 
when the occasion arrives. 


rat 
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THE HEATING AND LIGHTING OF LONDON BY PIPE-LINES. 


In another part of the JournaL to-day, will be found an article 
dealing with a pamphlet on the above subject which has lately been 
issued. It consists of an ‘open letter’ addressed to Mr. Walter Wren, 
L.C.C., by Mr. T. Howell Williams, F.C.S., one of Mr. Wren’s 
colleagues on the County Council, on the question of the abolition of 
smoke, in response to a request made by the former gentleman for a 
detailed account of a scheme propounded by Mr. Williams for the 
prevention of fog in London. Briefly stated, the scheme consists in 
the production of gaseous fuel at so low a price that it would be 
impossible in the future to burn coal economically in London. This 
would be accomplished by making two kinds of gas at the coal-fields, 
closely adjacent to the coal-pits; conveying the same, when manu- 
factured, to London in separate systems of main-pipes; storing it in 
convenient holders ; and then distributing it for the two distinct pur- 
poses of heating and lighting—thus making it a matter of absolute 
impossibility that coal should be consumed with economy within the 
radius of the Metropolitan district for the purpose of heating, and 
ponies its import asa matter of profit. Mr. Williams divides his 
etter into two sections, in the first of which he points out the dis- 
advantages ensuing from the present indiscriminate and ill-regulated 
combustion of coal in the Metropolis, and in the second sets forth the 
main features of his scheme. Dealing with the evils of the existing 
system, the author states that the citizens of London have, from early 
times, been of opinion that the fumes produced by the combustion of 
coal corrupt the air, and are injurious to public health. Smoke, the 
inevitable result of this operation, is an element, and a very dangerous 
one, in the fog with which London is so frequently afflicted in the 
winter season. During a period ranging from November, 1879, to 
February, 1880, there was a protracted fog which doubled the death- 
rate; and in the week ending Feb. 13, 1882, the rate rose, on account of 
fog, to 35°3, as compared with 27°1 in the previous week. Apart from 
the injury to health which the use of solid fuel entails, there is the 
question of domestic convenience ; and Mr. Williams points out that 
its abolition would result in an immense saving of labour, by dispensing 
with the necessity for cleaning and attending to stoves and grates and 
Sweeping chimneys. He charges Londoners with being wasteful in 
the matter of both lighting and heating ; and he quotes from an article 
in the Quarterly Review to prove that, if houses were scientifically 
warmed, the saving in labour and the cost of coal, as well as in im- 
munity from sickness, would yield a sum sufficient to provide parks 
and playgrounds, &c., for the whole Metropolis, and make it as bright 
and cheerful as it was three-quarters of a century ago. The reform 
of the domestic fireplace, and the adoption of a more scientific method 
of burning coal than that now employed, by which at least five-sixths 
of the heat developed is lost, would, he admits, provide a remedy for 
the evils he enumerates ; but he ventures to submit that they would be 
entirely obviated by the scheme he proposes, the general outlines of 
which we give in the author’s own words. 

He says: 1 propose that gas should be made at the coal-fields ; that it 
should be manufactured as close to the pit's mouth as convenient ; that 
it should be conveyed from the gas-works, situated in the country, up to 
the Metropolis in suitable mains; that it should be stored in hol ers 
as at present ; and that it should be solely utilized for heating and light- 
ing the Metropolis, together with providing all the motive power 











required for driving engines and machinery. By this it will be possible 
to obtain the extinction of all the dead! ae of London, and of all the 
waste already alluded to. That this plan is not unscientific or impos- 
sible is, I think, shown by the fact that Dr. Siemens proposed in 1863 
to establish separate mains in Birmingham for the distribution of heat- 
ing gas, to be applied for motive purposes to small boilers and the 
furnaces of the small factories and for domestic uses. At the present 
time, when gas-engines are more commonly employed, this heating gas 
can be used with greater advantage and economy in supplying the 
motive power for electric lighting purposes,and other schemes which 
are constantly coming into operation. Siemens intended that the gas 
should be manufactured in the coal-pit itself. His favourite suggestion 
was a plan which consisted in placing gas-producers at the bottom of 
the mines themselves, so that instead of raising the coal to the surface, 
the combustible gases ascending from the depth of the mine would 
acquire, by virtue of their low specific gravity, such an onward pressure 
that they could be conducted long distances in tubes; thus saving 
the cost of raising and transporting the solid fuel. The present plan is 
distinguished from that of Siemens by the fact that the gas-works would 
be placed in close proximity to convenient coal-stores in suitable coal- 
fields, and not in the pititself. The latter method would have so many 
obvious disadvantages that it is unnecessary to explain why it could 
not be adopted. In the gas-works situated on the coal-fields, in close 
proximity to the beds of coal, we should have one enormous advantage 
over the present system of works in London itself. We would dispense 
with the enormous amount of unsightliness, unhealthiness, and waste 
of available area which now occur owing to their present position and 
construction. The conditions which affect the quality and character 
of the gas would also be greatly improved. The coal used would not 
be exposed as at present to a long continuation of atmospheric changes, 
but could be used without much delay after being brought out of the 
pit. The coal at the time of its distillation would be dry, and not ex- 
posed to wet, and the waste in transit would be avoided. 

The production of illuminating gas from coal is a simple process, 
and may be considered as the re-arrangement of the elementary con- 
stituents of the coal under the influence of heat. It is well known that 
nearly the whole ingredients of coal can be so converted. It is also 
well known that coal can be converted into two kinds of gases which 
can be easily separated, and the lower forms or qualities may well be 
utilized as heating gas or gas fuel, while the more brilliant illuminating 
gas can be used for the general purposes of lighting. The ordinary 
retorts can be used for the production of both heating and lighting gas ; 
for, during half an hour after coal gas has begun to be given off, the gas 
is only fit for heating purposes, whereas afterwards, for about two 
hours, the illuminating gas comes off, and then, when further heat is 
applied and continued, a very large volume of gas of low illuminating 
power, but of efficient heating qualities, is extracted. Under the 

resent system, this heating gas is left inthe coke, or perhaps sent off 

ate at night to drowsy customers who are unable to perceive or 

account for the difference in the brilliancy and quality of the light 
supplied tothem. Both kinds of gases can be made more suitable for 
their distinct purposes by this division ; for the illuminating gas is made 
richer in light-giving properties, and heating gas could, under all cir- 
cumstances, be burnt without the production of soot and smoke. 
There is but a small proportion of the total quantity of illuminants in 
coal gas to the bulk of the materials dealt with ; and the public could, 
if necessary, well afford to pay a slightly advanced price fora gas of 
greatly increased illuminating power, provided that heating gas ata 
reduced and economical rate were supplied to them. 

There are many inducements to the employment of gas as fuel. 
There is no fear of engines being stop owing to lack of water ; 
and there is the absence of danger from boiler explosions. No stoking 
is required; and the ease with which gaseous fuel can be regulated, 
the comparative readiness with which cleanliness can be maintained, 
together with its high heating power, mark out its pre-eminent advan- 
tages as a motive power in industrial operations. Costly cannel gas, 
with its brilliant illuminating power, is no better suited for a gas- 
engine or for gas-fires than common gas; and, for heating purposes, 
a greater yield of gas might be obtained, which in burning would 
evolve more heat than is sought for in making illuminating gas. 

Having thus stated the advisability and necessity of dividing the 
gases, it will be seen that it will be necessary to provide two distinct 
sets of mains to convey the heating gas and the lighting gas to London 
from the spot which would be chosen for the establishment and con- 
struction of the central gas-works and manufactory; and I now pro- 
pose to refer somewhat briefly to the question of the mains which 
would be required. The length of mains from the coal-field gas-works 
would necessarily be 100 miles at least; and the present system of 
mains would have to be re-duplicated, in order to convey the heating 
gas. If any objection is raised as to the impossibility of driving gas 
through this length of pipe, I can point out that the various Gas Com- 
panies which supply the Metropolitan area alone have 4000 miles of 
mains, which they are constantly working. For my own part, I do not 
see why it would be more difficult to work the mains from the coal- 
fields by pressure than it is at present to supply London through this 
enormous extent of main. Gas-pipes laid through arable land, if it is 
found desirable to lay them underground, are not harmful to the land 
itself, but rather do a certain amount of good, as they assist in drain- 
ing the country. If the joints are perfect, and well puddled round 
with clay, they will effectually prevent any possible escape of gas. 

Illuminating gas suffers, to a trifling extent, by being carried long 
distances, by the deposit of naphthalene in the pipes in cold weather ; 
but this is again remedied in warm weather by the volatilization of the 
naphthalene at the higher temperature. This objection would also be 

uced if we obtained a richer lighting gas by the separation of the 
gases. Naphthalene is a valuable product, which might, if circum- 
stances required, be used on the same principle as the albo-carbon lights 
for enriching gas near the place of consumption, or for converting the 
heating gasinto illuminating gas. The importation of gas in main-pipes 
in this manner would be far more economical, more cleanly, more con- 
venient, and more expeditious than in the present modes of conveying 
coal to the Metropolis. If it be objected that an enormous amount of 
capital would be wanted to invest in the laying down of these mains, 
one can only point to the capital which is sunk in rolling-stock, ig 
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railway labour, and in local means for the transit of coal, to show how 
it can be obtained. 

A wonderful revolution has taken place in America and the Caspian 
Sea, in the transportation of petroleum, through the use of what are 
called ‘‘ pipe-lines."" The cost in this country of petroleum has been 
reduced about one-half through the introduction of this cheap means 
of transit from the oil-wells to the coast. The first experiments of 
these were unsuccessful; and the enterprise met with the most 
determined opposition from persons who supposed their inte- 
rests would ~ invaded by the use of these pipe-lines. But 
at the present time, the lines not only form a complete network 
throughout the American oil regions ; but there are trunk lines, which 
extend from these regions to the large cities, such as Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and New York. These lines transport the oil of 
large areas to those cities under a high pressure ; delivering thousands 
of barrels daily. They are laid for miles through the forest-covered 
hills and valleys of northern Pennsylvania and southern New York, 
across hills and rivers, on the surface of the ground, or only slightly 
covered. These main lines are 6-inch pipes, tested to a pressure of 
2000 Ibs. to the square inch, and joined with couplings, into which the 
lengths of pipes are screwed, as are ordinary gas or water pipes. 

The pumps used to keep up the necessary pressure are very powerful 
machines, forcing the oil rapidly through great distances and in vast 
quantities, not only over the hills encountered in the course of the 
line, but against the friction of the pipe conveying the oil—an element 
of vast importance in the problem, when it is remembered that the 
friction increases enormously as the flow of the oil is increased in 
rapidity. I need hardly point out here that, in the case of the convey- 
ance of gas, even for long distances, the friction will be incomparably 
smaller than in the case of driving oil through pipe-lines; and any 
pressure which may be required will be produced by far less forcible 
pumps than those now in use in America for similar purposes. 

Experiments on the question as to whether or not the illuminating 
power of gas suffers from travelling for long distances have been 
made in connection with the gas which travels from the extensive 
works at Beckton to London; and it has been found that the illumi- 
nating power is not appreciably affected. The gas from the Beckton 
works is supplied in unusually large quantity by a pipe 4-feet in 
diameter and nine miles long; and there are circumstances in its 
transit which materially tend to counteract any evil effects from the 
distance which the gas has to travel. In the first place, the great 
quantity helps to maintain the conducting pipe at a suitable tempera- 
ture—thereby lessening the tendency to undue condensation; and, 
secondly, by lessening the amount of friction to which the gas is sub- 
jected. It has been thought also that the adverse influences of dis- 
tance are fully balanced by the large diminution that occurs in the 
amount of aqueous vapour. 

The capital authorized to be raised by the London and Suburban 
Gas Companies amounts to £21,500,000. Of this about £17,000,000 
are actually raised. Another {20,000,000 at least are invested in 
rolling stock, in railway sidings, wharves, coal-waggons, horses, and 
fixtures by those interested in the coal supply. Thus it will be seen 
that nearly £40,000,000 are now in use, invested in the business in one 
way or the other, apart from the enormous investments by railway 
companies in connection with the transit. Assuming that the present 
plan is adopted, I do not myself see any tangible reasons why sufficient 
capital could not be easily obtained to construct the new system. We 
have recently seen, in the prodigious undertaking of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, how investors are ready to obtain fresh outlets for their 
accumulating sources of wealth ; and it is notorious that whenever there 
are schemes afloat which are of service and profit tothe community, there 
is generally little difficulty felt in obtaining the capital required to 
carry them out. The total income, less public lamp charges, of the 
Metropolitan and Suburban Gas Companies in 1888, arising from gas- 
rentals, meter and stove rentals, rents, and miscellaneous receipts, 
amounted to £5,087,942. The net profit of these Companies in that 
year was about £1,600,000; and they paid about £210,000 in rates 
and taxes. This represents, of course, only the side of the question 
relating to gas manufacture. It is difficult to arrive at the actual 
amount of profit obtained by the coal retailers, all of which would be 
saved by having London lighted, heated, and worked by gaseous fuel. 
For the enormous amount of capital which is at present invested in 
gas-works, in mains, in the undertakings of the London Companies, 
and in the railway stock and gear which it is necessary to use, it 
would be exceedingly easy to reconstruct on a scientific and satisfac- 
tory basis, the whole of the lighting and heating arrangements of the 
Metropolis. 

There remains one other consideration in this scheme which pre- 
sents, I confess, most difficulty. It is the question of the coal-fields, 
where the gasis to be manufactured. The coal supplies of this country 
are supposed to be rapidly coming to an end; and it has been prog- 
nosticated that the day is not far distant when the supremacy of this 
country will be seriously affected by the termination of her coal re- 
sources. One result of adopting the plan of supplying London with 
gaseous fuel will be the great economy of coal resulting from its con- 
sumption not being tg nee or reduced toa minimum, in the Metro- 

lis. The estimates formed of our coal supplies are, however, pro- 

ably too low, and we find, for instance, in South Wales at the pre- 
sent time, fresh sources of coal being opened in many places. The 
coal-field which is nearest to London will be that of North and South 
Staffordshire. The field which it would era be most useful to 
select would be either this district or that of South Wales. The only 
question would be that of additional expense for laying down main- 
pipes ; and, while recognizing this as a serious item, one must also 
remember the corresponding advantages to be derived. I think that if 
once this principle of removing gas manufactories to the more 
suitable locations of the coal-fields is adopted, the difficulty of 
selecting the field will be easily overcome. The expense need not 
frighten us; and the saving would, in the long run, be so enormous 
and far-reaching that the initial cost could not be prohibitory. The 
experiments which have been tried at Manchester, by removing mills 
into the country, will be repeated here on an immense scale ; and the 
ensuing benefits will be relatively enormous. Capital being easily 
procurable, there can be no reason why we should not do for London 








in gas what theenterprising Liverpool Corporation have done for their 
town in bringing the more difficult element of water from the wilds of 
North Wales. 

In commencing this statement, I endeavoured to summarize the 
manifest inconveniences (or some of them) attendant upon our present 
system of coal consumption in the Metropolitan area. I have also 
attempted to show upon what lines the reform of that system should, 
in my opinion, be carried out. The confessed inability of our authori- 
ties in dealing with the serious questions before us is due to one great 
fact—they do not care to face the storm of criticism which must come 
upon the heads of those who interfere with branches of industry which 
have become settled sources of livelihood and remuneration. No 
remedy for fogs and for the winter miseries of our climate can ever bz 
suggested which does not go to the root of the matter. Nothing can 
ever be done in alleviating the pains and penalties of our present 
system which does not leave coal burning out of the question. Free 
from mist we can never be; but surely it is not too much to hope and 
to strive for freedom from that black canopy which so frequently 
deadens the life and lights of London, and which imposes such fearful 
burdens upon the community. Someamount of mist will, of course, be 
present under the best conditions; but it is quite possible to rid that 
mist of the pernicious ingredients resulting from the indiscriminate use 
of coal in our fires. Some maintain that fogs are good, inasmuch as 
some of the products of the combustion of coal in the air exercise an 
antiseptic and disinfecting influence; but, notwithstanding this slight 
and doubtful advantage, it is certain that whatever degree of purifica- 
tion of the air may be reached in our large towns, there will probably 
be enough left to exercise this questionable effect. What we have to 
get rid of is the smoke, which is the dangerous element in the compara- 
tively innocuous mist. There seems no valid reason why our domestic 
fires should not be supplied by gas in the way which has already been 
indicated. During the past few years, the marked improvements in 
gas stoves, ovens, heating apparatus, and open gas-fires have been so 
great that we can be said to be only at the threshold of its development 
as aheating agent. This isthe only method by which we can secure 
smokeless chimneys ; and these smokeless fires and economical grates 
would do away with the present smoke. The advantages of gas-fires 
and stoves are now thoroughly established, and have been well set forth 
and illustrated by Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Fletcher (of Warrington), ard 
others. It only requires inspection of some of the various modern gas- 
stoves in use to prove that they are in every way as pleasant, cheerful, 
and comfortable as the present dirty fires. By this means, the products 
and equivalent of coal for heating and lighting purposes would be 
brought to London at a cost of about one-tenth of the present expense 
of transit. 

By the plan suggested, an immense amount would be saved even in 
the price of gas itself. It would be safe to say that gas could be 
reduced to one-half of its present cost; and thus we should have a 
chezper, a cleaner, and a more efficient mode of heating and lighting 
hitherto denied to us. There would be the saving in health and 
comfort, in public resources, and in the economy of precious time and 
money. We should have a cloudless sky anda healthy atmosphere, 
and should stand a better chance of perceiving the rays of the sun than 
at present. There would be the prolongation of life and the incalcula- 
ble additions to comfort and ease. Beyond these also we could obtain 
for the poorer classes benefits of a kind which they would appreciate 
directly. We could procure a more sanitary and cleanly state of affairs 
in their homes; and this is no small gain when their normal condition 
at present is considered. We boast of our wealth, our science, our 
freedom, our powers of combined exertion, our sense of cleanliness. 
We glory in our civilization; but our glory will become a shame if the 
present wasteful system is continued. 

Even if it were necessary that a vast stock of unused capital 
should be expended to bring about the reform, I think it would nobe 
money ill spent. Not that I agree for a moment that the present 
capital would be destroyed. It would only be diverted into new 
channels, just as when gas was introduced into this country, and when 
towns were first illuminated by it, the old musket barrels, laid by in 
quiet retirement after the fatigues of the great Continental wars, were 
employed for its conveyance in lieu of pipes; and, by a remarkable 
coincidence, various ironfounders desisted in a great measure from the 
manufacture of iron ordnance, and took up the peaceful employment 
of casting pipes for gas and water. There would be on the asset sid? 
the priceless boon of a healthier and more comfortable people. 
Besides that we could point to the saving of at least £6,000,000 per 
annum in carriage and distribution and domestic labour ; putting aside 
the question of depreciation of property. If we could total up the 
fairest estimate of the approximate money waste occasioned by 
London fogs in the course of a single year, it would be expressed, no 
doubt, in terms of millions sterling ; and no plan should be set aside 
without due and reasonable consideration, if it presents some practical 
scheme of reform. The question of expense, of the raising of capital, 
is in reality not the most formidable. The existing prejudices and the 
national sentiments of English people in favour of the present English 
fire, are stronger obstacles to a thorough eradication of the smoke evil 
than the obtaining of the necessary capital. One does not see why the 
cheerful fire will not be perpetuated in the equally cheerful, but far 
more convenient and cleanly gas-fire which would be introduced in the 
new era. Something must be done; and I am certain that wher it 
comes to be done, it will be found to be in the direction I have 
endeavoured to point out in this letter. 


- — 
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The Belgrano (Buenos Ayres) Gas Company have declared an 
interim dividend of 3} per cent. for the six months ended June 30. 

Water Mains and Hydrants in the Metropolis.—In his last annual 
report to the Local Government Board, Major-General Scott states 
that the number of miles of streets containing water-pipes constantly 
charged in each Water Company’s district within the Metropolis is as 
follows: Chelsea, 764; East London, 185; Grand Junction, 84; Kent, 
1543; Lambeth, 1564; New River, 291; Southwark and Vauxhall, 
160; West Middlesex, 114—total, 1221? miles. During the past year 
the work of erecting hydrants for fire extinction made considerable 
progress, 
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As mentioned in the JourRNAL last week, the awards of the Jurors at the 
Edinburgh International Exhibition of Electrical Engineering, General 
Inventions, and Industries havebeen issued. Though the exhibition was 
specially designed to promote the cause of electric lighting, it has been 
matter of general comment that gas is used to an extent much greater 
than in the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1886. All the entrancesare lighted 
by gas, burned in regenerative lamps ; gas isconstantly alight in all the 
galleries and courts after dark, to take the place of the electric light if 
it should fail ; and many of the exhibitors have laid on gas to supple- 
ment the electric lighting. The latter arrangement is specially notice- 
able in the foreign courts, where an ordinary gas-burner is found more 
suitable than the electric light for the display of jewellery and glass- 
work; and also in the furniture sections, where it gives a home-like 
appearance to arrangements of suites of rooms. In the Indian Section, 
too, the exhibitors find that the warm gaslight shows off their bright- 
coloured goods to better advantage than the public arc, or even a private 
incandescent lamp would do; and the section is nearly wholly lit by 
the Thomas regenerative lamp, which gives a good light, and, being 
handsomely fitted, looks well. The ‘‘ Radiant" regenerative gas-lamp 
has been fitted up by Messrs. A. Clark and Co., of Picardy Place, 
Edinburgh, on several furniture stands. Besides these, the public have 

een treated to a comparison between electric and gas lighting by 
Messrs. J. Stott and Co., of Oldham and London, who have erected one 
of their large Stott-Thorp ‘‘ Reflex "’ lampsin the centre of the machinery 
hall. A worse place, so far as gas is concerned, could not have been 
chosen for its display, because it is directly over the enclosed area 
where the electric light dynamos are situated, and where the electric 
lighting is most powerful. On. the other hand, the selection of so 
jisadvantageous a position made it patent to all that the exhibitors 
sought no favour to which they were not able to establish a claim. 
Their lamp is a large and finely-finished article, with 56 burners, 
which give out a light equal to rg00 candles. As it is situated in the 
neighbourhood of at least six arc electric lamps, each of nominally 
2000-candle power, its lighting effect cannot be appreciated. There 
is a superabundance of light at the place ; and all that can be accom- 
plished by the observer is a comparison of appearances, which is cer- 
tainly in favour of the gas lighting. Since it was erected, it has been 
inquired after by theatrical managers and others who have been struck 
by its brilliancy as well as by its cleanly appearance ; there being no 
sooty deposits on the reflectors. The latter is a great point in favour 
of the lamp, because a sunlight in the centre of the ceiling of a large 
apartment is scarcely accessible for purposes of cleaning. In the 
“Reflex” lamps, as is known, the cone of the reflector is closed, and 
consequently there is no upward current; the heated air being com- 
pelled to find vent round the bottom edge of the cone. The high 
temperature of the cone prevents the deposit of soot upon its in- 
terior, which thus preserves its original whiteness ; and the downward 
current of hot air serves, in addition, to keep the flames horizontal, 
and thus to increase their light-giving property. These are what may 
be termed the public exhibits of gas; but besides them there are a 
considerable number of ordinary exhibits, nearly all of which have 
obtained awards. 

Messrs. Crossley Bros., Limited, have obtained the highest award 
—the diploma of honour—for their ‘Otto’’ gas-engines. Their 
exhibit isa large one; consisting of twelve engines ranging from 2-man 
to 14-horse power nominal. The engines are fitted with the firm’s new 
arrangement for igniting the charge by means of an iron rod kept at a 
red heat by means of a Bunsen burner. By this plan a slide-valve, 
which required frequent cleaning, is done away with. One of the 
engines on the stand—a 5-horse power—is employed to drive an 
Elwell-Parker dynamo, which feeds 50 incandescent electric lamps, of 
16-candle powereach, on the stand ; and a 500-candle power incandescent 
lamp is supplied with electricity from a dynamo driven by a 1o-horse 
engine. In both cases the steadiness of the light testifies to the 
capabilities of the engines to maintain a high speed with perfect 
smoothness and regularity. 

The “ Stockport"? gas-engine, shown by Messrs. J. E. H. Andrew 
and Co., Limited, of Reddish, has obtained a gold medal in the com- 
plimentary list, for a 16-horse power, double-acting engine which has 
been employed in generating electricity for the electric railway. The 
engine is a beautiful specimen, valved on the new principle of the 
“ Stockport,’’ which is celebrated for the simplicity of its working 
parts. The valve-gear is simplicity itself; but it works with perfect 
regularity, and enables a speed of 160 revolutions per minute to be 
attained with some of the lighter engines. Messrs. Andrew and Co. 
also show, on stand No. 135, in the machinery hall, the ‘ Stockport "’ 
engines at work; one of 6-horse power driving a Blackman air-propeller, 
and another of 3-horse power, driving a dynamo. 

Messrs. Fielding and Platt, of the Atlas Iron-Works, Gloucester, 
have been awarded a gold medal in the general class for their patent 
gas-engine, which is exceedingly simple in its working parts; having 
no slide or ignition valve, and only one valve under pressure. The 
engines shown are a 4-horse horizontal and a 1-horse vertical. 

The “ Griffin” gas-engine is shown by Messrs. Dick, Kerr, and Co., 
Limited, of Kilmarnock, and has been awarded the silver medal. 
This engine is very popular in Scotland ; but it does not seem to have 
recommended itself to the Jurors. Its characteristic is an explosion 
at both ends of the cylinder, which gives it a high brake power. A 
12-horse nominal engine of the firm is employed by the Exhibition 
Executive to drive the line of shafting on one side of the machinery 
hall; providing power for all the printing, &c., machines. They show 
engines of various powers, and have several at work on different stands 
in the exhibition. A feature of the “ Griffin’ engine which enables it 
to attain a high speed is the oil supply, which is taken in according to 
the explosions, and provides sufficient lubrication to allow of a very 
high speed being maintained. 

Coming now to appliances connected with lighting ,the Thomas 
Lighting Company, Limited, of Carthusian Street, London, have been 
awarded a silver medal for their regenerative gas-lamps. The Incan- 
descent Gas-Light Company, Limited, light the large stand of Messrs. 
Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., manufacturing: chemists, of London, 








by means of 28 lights on the Welsbach system ; and for this they have 
been awarded a silver medal. The lighting of the stand is very effi- 
ciently performed ; the presence of the electric light in the gallery not 
by any means detracting from the effect. Messrs. J. Stott and Co., of 
Oldham and London, have been awarded a silver medal for their gas- 
governor, and the “ Reflex” light already mentioned. Messrs. A. 
Gardner and Son, of Jamaica Street, Glasgow, who are furniture manu- 
facturers, show a large stand of house furnishings. They are also, 
our readers may remember, proprietors of the patent “ regenerative "’ 
globe cover for gas-lamps, which has been described in the JouRNAL ; 
and their stand is very beautifully lighted by lamps provided with 
these covers. A silver medal has been awarded to them for both their 
furniture and the “ regenerative’ cover. The latter consists of an 
asbestos ceiling fitted upon the globe, which has the effect of greatly 
increasing the illuminating power of the light. 

In gas stoves and heating appliances, Messrs. Charles Wilson and 
Sons, of Leeds, make a fine show with their improved gas-stoves, and 
have been awarded agold medal. Messrs. J. Greenall and Co., of 
Manchester, have been awarded a bronze medal for their ‘* Marsh- 
Greenall'’ gas-stove. Mr. W.G. Cannon, of Southwark, London, has 
obtained a bronze medal for radiating warming apparatus which can 
be used with either steam, hot water, orgas. Mr. T. Frater, of Edin- 
burgh, and Mr. J. Greenall, of Manchester, have each obtained a bronze 
medal for gas-heated washing-machines. Maughan’s Patent Geyser 
Company, Limited, of Queen Victoria Street, London, have obtained 
a silver medal for their instantaneous water-heater. The Company 
also show their ‘‘ Sun-Ray "’ stove, for gas or oil ; but for this they have 
not received any award. The ‘‘Thermodote " automatic gas water- 
heater, shown by Messrs. Isaac Braithwaite and Son, of Kendal, has 
obtained a silver medai. Whenever water is drawn, the ‘‘ Thermodote"’ 
turns up the gas, which then burns until a certain temperature of the 
water is attained, when it turns it down again. 

Mr. J. Keith, of London, Edinburgh, and Arbroath, obtained a gold 
medal for a variety of appliances, among which is included his patent 
mineral-oil gas-works. Mr. Keith's apparatus is employed by the 
Commissioners for Northern Lights to manufacture gas for lighthouse 
illumination, having been adopted by them after an exhaustive trial. 
Messrs. Edwin Mansfield and Son, of Manchester, have been awarded 
a gold medal for Mansfield’s improved patent oil-gas apparatus, which 
is small and compact, and is both easily worked and economical. 
Messrs. D. Grant and Co., of Edinburgh, have obtained a bronze medal 
for wet and dry gas-meters. 

The foregoing exhaust the awards to exhibitors of gas appliances. A 
number of exhibitors, however, did not submit their goods to the 
Jurors. Among these were the following :— 

Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, of Newton Heath, Manchester, showed 
their patent automatic electric indicator. This appliance is intended 
to indicate in the engineer's office the rise or fall of gasholders, water 
reservoirs, &c., ata distance. Itis a simple and useful contrivance, 
and will doubtless prove of great value. As the float on the surface of 
the water or other fluid falls, it unwinds a cord upon a drum, causing 
it to revolve. At each turn of the axle, a projection upon it strikes a 
small upright pivoted bar, driving it to one side, and making an electri- 
cal connection, which, by an ordinary magnetic appliance at the other 
end of the wire, pushes a cog-wheel forward, and moves round the 
hand on the index. When the action is reversed, and a rise takes place, 
a spring winds up the drum, and the projection on the axle drives the 

ivoted bar to the other side, making a connection with another 

attery. The effect is to bring another magnet into play; and the 
cog-wheel of the indicator is pushed by it in the opposite direction from 
what it was when a fall was being recorded. 

The Dinsmore Gas Company, Limited, of Liverpool, show a model 
of the apparatus used in the manufacture of gas by the Dinsmore 
process. It isa pity this apparatus was not adjudicated upon. The 
Company, however, distribute literature which states the good results 
which are derived from the process as employed at Widnes. 

Messrs. Stephenson, Clamp, and Co., of Hull, showed their patent 
self-acting gas-governor and gas-burners. This firm has an Austra- 
lian connection. 

Messrs. Pitkin and Niblett showed their mercurial coal-gas detector, 
but were disqualified in respect of their being makers of electrical 
fittings and apparatus, for which there are no awards. The apparatus 
depends upon the property which mercury possesses of rising in an 
atmosphere of coal gas; and the rise is stated to be proportional to 
the explosive activity of the gaseous mixture. 

Besides these there were several gas exhibits which did not obtain an 
award, among which were the Fourness regenerative gas-lamp, shown 
upon the stand of another exhibitor, and not mentioned in the 
catalogue ; and the ‘‘ Champion"’ perfect combustion gas-lamp, shown 
on the stand of Messrs. Baird, Thomson, and Co., of London and 
Glasgow. The latter firm obtained a gold medal for ventilators ; but 
the lamp was not scheduled. 

It will thus be seen that practically everyone who exhibited gas 
appliances obtained an award of some sort; and this is a feature of the 
exhibition generally which has given rise to a great deal of comment. 


_ 
> 


Large Sale of Cardiff Gas Stock.—Last Saturday week, Mr. Lewis 
Gottwaltz offered for public sale at Cardiff, £12,500 of ordinary ‘‘D"’ 
stock, in lots of {100 each, in the Cardiff Gaslight and Coke Company, 
bearing a maximum dividend of 5 per cent. per annum, pursuant to 
the Cardiff Gas Act, 1887. There was a good attendance. The bidding 
was very brisk and spirited, and in a short time the whole of the lots 
were disposed of. The lowest price realized was £102 per cent. ; the 
maximum being £103. The average price was £102 15s. 

Launceston Water Supply.—The Launceston Town Council, at 
their meeting on Monday of last week, resolved that at the earliest 
opportunity they would provide an additional storeage of water for 
the town, either by enlarging the present reservoir or constructing a 
new one. In the course of the discussion, it was stated that the pre- 
sent reservoir was scarcely worth the name; and that, under existin 
conditions, if there was a dry summer or a fire, the town would be left 
in a sorry plight. A Committee was also appointed to ascertain and 
report upon what terms land and water rights could be acquired. 
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THE STRIKE OF GAS STOKERS IN MELBOURNE. 


Narrative of an Eye-Witness, 

In the JourNAL last week we gave a general account of the recent 
strike of gas stokers in Melbourne. Just as we were going to press, 
we received from an esteemed correspondent, who is connected with 
one of the neighbouring gas undertakings, a letter furnishing some 
particulars of the occurrence. Although his story does not differ, in 
its main features, from the one told in our columns, it possesses interest 
as being the narrative of an eye-witness of the various phases of the 
strike; and we therefore reproduce it. 

As many of us out here read with great eagerness, over our morning 
meal, the cablegrams from the Old World relating to the remarkable 
battle fought by Mr. George Livesey with reference to his profit- 
sharing scheme, and the still more recent fights at Manchester, Salford, 
and Leeds, we little thought we should so soon be in the midst of a 
still more terrific struggle in this so-called “land of sunshine and 
gold." The small cloud—" little as a human hand '’—first seen on the 
horizon, has now ‘‘spread along the skies,”’ and expanded till it “‘ hangs 
o’er all the land,”’ and every trade is enveloped in darkness. 

The first signs of the struggle were observed when the Trades Hall 
objected to the dismissal of a seaman from the S.S. Corinna, and 
demanded his reinstatement. This being refused, all the crew were 
called out. The next important movement was made by the Marine 
officers, who, not content with demanding reduced hours of labour 
with increased pay, affiliated themselves with the Trades Hall, of 
which the Seamen's Union forma part. But the steamship owners, 
while willing to meet their views on the first point, resolutely declined 
to give way on the second ; as they held that the officers’ connection 
with a Trades Union would be detrimental to all discipline, and conse- 
quently dangerous to life and property. The other side, however, 
would not yield; and as each steamship arrived alongside the wharf, 
the officers came out in a body. Then the Seamen’s Union—almost 
gladly, as it appeared to me—joined in the strike; and they were 
quickly followed by the wharf labourers. 

The next important move was one. in which your numerous readers 
are more or less interested—viz., that of the gas stokers. The Mel- 
bourne Gas Company's coal had to be discharged from the steamers 
alongside; and there was no help for it but to employ non-Union 
labour—or “ free’’ labour, as it is more familiarly called here. But 
that coal formed a great difficulty to the Union men inside the retort- 
house. It was as the accursed thing; they might not touch it and 
live—within the Union. And this brings me to the finest point of 
etiquette that has been observed during the strike. The Union stokers 
resolved that, though they could not shovel the coal into the retorts, 
they might shovel it out of the way! Eventually, however, finding 
that the Company still persisted in discharging coal with free labour, 
the Trades Hall stepped in, and called out the gas stokers. Then 
the ‘‘ tug of war” began; for the whole of the events to which I have 
referred happened in so short a space of time that the Company were 
unprepared for the sudden climax. But with Mr. John Benn as 
Chairman, and Alderman Mowbray as Vice-Chairman, ably supported 
by their colleagues on the Board, together with officers like Messrs. 
Vasey, Wynne, and Thompson (who have won “ golden opinions "’ 
from the public), there was ‘no such word as ‘ fail.’"" They imme- 
diately advertised the colony over for efficient gas stokers at £1 per 
day ; and although at first the response from the right class was very 
indifferent, yet with the splendid aid given by the office employees, 
who worked with a will, and the assistance rendered by the Manager 
of the Australasian Gas Association's works at Box Hill and Surrey Hills, 
and the Managers of Foot's Cray and other gas-works around Mel- 
bourne, who all brought contingents of good men, they have managed 
to pull through the crisis extremely well. It is true the pressure of 
gas was considerably reduced, and for two days the supply was cut 
off altogether; but as I write to-night (Sept. 8), the light is very satis- 
factory, considering that the new hands taken on have had to be 
taught in so short a time. They are being housed and fed in the 
works; and although they were a little troubled at first by the 
Unionists, the Government took a firm stand, and issued proclamations, 
coupled with the calling out of the military. The result of these mea- 
sures is that all is now comparatively quiet. I am truly sorry for the 
old stokers, who were, as a rule, a fine body of men; and I know that 
many of them left their work with great reluctance. 

It is an open secret that this strike of gas stokers was to be the trump 
card of the Trades Hall; but so far it has proved a complete failure. 
I think I can [safely say that the public sympathy is with the ship- 
owners and the Gas Company ; for it is worthy of note that not a word 
of complaint has been heard against the latter for the inconvenience 
occasioned—in fact, they have received offers of help, as stokers, from 
nearly all classes, including the students in the University. I could 
relate many curious instances of men who presented themselves as 
would-be stokers ; but one example will suffice. A smart, fine-looking 
man, got up rather as a dandy, with shiny bell topper, tempted by the 
pound a-day, applied to Mr. Wynne for employment as stoker ; stating 
that he wasa barrister not long out from England, but had been unable 
to get anything todo. Mr. Wynne politely informed him that he was 
scarcely the class of man the Company wanted, and that, in fact, he 
could not think of putting him on to such work. The poor fellow left 
with a dejected air; but I feel sure that such as he who are anxious to 
get work, however menial, will not remain idle for long. We have too 
many of the other class—young men known here as ‘' Wasters ''—who 
are sent out from England to ‘turn over a new leaf,’’ but who more 
often go from bad to worse. 

Perhaps the most remarkable meeting ever held in Melbourne was 
the one that took place a few days ago in the Athenzeun Hall, which 
was crowded to the doors (all classes of employers being present), 
when Mr. James Huddart, a large ship-owner, stated the case with 

reat force on behalf of the steamship-owners of Australasia. All 
is references to the Trades Hall dictation were most enthusiastically 
cheered ; and the meeting was entirely with him. I felt, as I sat and 
listened, that he was battling with himself to keep back strong words 








which ever and anon struggled to the surface, and that the old Jingo 
political song would possibly best have expressed his pent-up feelings: 
** We don’t want to fight ; but, by Jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships, we've got the men, 
We've got the money too!”’ 

But the speeches of Messrs. Huddart and M‘Lean, as well as all the 
rest, were wise, because they were moderate in tone; yet they showed 
that the speakers were thoroughly determined to put down boycotting 
and intimidation. One speaker (Mr. Mair) ‘brought down the house” 
by stating, at the close of his speech, that the time had now arrived 
when they must put their hands on the shoulder of the Trades Hall 
Council, and say calmly, but with irresistible force, ‘Thus far 
shalt thou come, but no farther.’’ This meeting was followed the next 
Sunday afternoon by a great labour demonstration, when about 40,000 
people attended. Addresses were delivered by Mr. John Hancock, 
one of the chief leaders of [the Trades Hall (of whom I entertain 
a very high opinion, for his ability, and a still higher one for his 
character), together with Messrs. Trenwith, Murphy, and Champion— 
the latter of London Socialistic fame. Their remarks dealt chiefly 
with the speeches made at the Employers’ Union meeting already 
referred to. Mr. Champion (to his credit be it said) has given 
utterance to sentiments which are not in accord with Trades Unionism 
as practised in the Colonies—viz., that coercion or interference with a 
man’s freedom of action is carrying Unionism a little too far. 

The calling out of the military, and the bringing down, from the 
up-country or Bush townships, of mounted police to assist in keeping 
order, led to a very interesting debate in Parliament. I cannot refrain 
from giving your readers a portion of the speech made by the member 
for Central Melbourne (Mr. G. D. Carter), which literally convulsed 
the House, and interfered with business for some time. It only shows 
that so serious a subject as a great labour strike may, in the language 
of the Mikado, be made a “‘ source of innocent merriment.’’ The part 
of the speech to which I refer was as follows :— 

Mr. G. D. CARTER said he happened to be the representative of the seat 
of war. The action of the Government in calling out the military had been 
denounced ; but what had taken place during the last few days justified 
that action. The very food that was sent to the gas-works for the men 
working there had to be protected by the police while it was being carted 
through the streets of the city. The butcher and baker who supplied the 
caterer were threatened to be boycotted; and many instances could be 
quoted to support the course pursued by the Government and to show the 
necessity of it. At the mass meeting on the previous Sunday, there were 
three sections. One section stated that the Trades Hall were making use 
of the working classes for their own ends; and the honourable member for 
Richmond [Mr. Trenwith, the Trades Hall representative] was accused of 
climbing into Parliament on their backs instead of providing food for the 
unemployed, and of exciting class against class. [Mr. TRENWITH: A very 
improper proceeding.] Yes; it was a highly improper proceeding. (‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” and laughter.) A further section wished to burst up the capitalists 
and everyone else. (Laughter.) However, they seemed to forget that 
capital was evenly distributed in the colony; and anyone who wished to 
create a disturbance would not only have to meet the military and the police, 
but the majority of the people. (Cheers.) If the Government had not 
taken the steps they did, the citizens would have appointed Vigilance Com- 
mittees, who would have made short work of those who incited people to 
commit thefts and indulge in violence. He did not know if the honourable 
member for Richmond believed in a hereafter; but, if he did do so, he 
would, like all of them, wish to get into Heaven. When the honourable 
member reached the golden gate, what would happen? (Laughter.) When 
St. Peter opened the gate and saw the honourable member, he would refuse 
to let him in, because if he once got into Heaven he would prevent anyone else 
coming in who was not a trade unionist. (Laughter.) Well, the honour- 
able member would have to go somewhere; and, having no alternative, he 
would have to go to the “‘other place.” (Loud laughter.) When the Devil 
saw the honourable member, however, his satanic majesty would exclaim, 
in tones of alarm: “ For goodness sake, don't let Trenwith in here ; he 
will be calling out all the stokers.” (Loud laughter.) 

Those remarks were, perhaps, a trifle irreverent ; but they nevertheless 
tickled the fancy of the House, and were the talk of Melbourne for 
several days. 

To sum up this long and rambling letter, let me add that by the time 
you receive it the battle may be over, and the victory won ; but on which 
side, who will venture to predict? Both sides are fighting for heavy 
stakes. The employers and the Gas Company want to employ and 
discharge whom they please, be they Union or non-Union men. The 
Labour Unionists wish to prevent this—holding that it will give nearly 
the death-blow to their Society. We are all hoping, however, what- 
ever may be the end, that we shall have peace for many years to come. 
It seems to me at present, judging from the firm attitude of both parties, 
that the conflict will be longer and more severe than many people 
imagine. The temper of some of the employers towards the Trades 
Hall might truly be summed up in the memorable words used by Lord 
Dalhousie on a political occasion many years ago: ‘‘We want peace, 
and have laboured for peace; but if you want war, war you shall 
have, and with a vengeance.” I trust that peaceful counsels may 
prevail, and that this unfortunate business may sooner terminate than 
at present appears likely ; for just asI am about to dispatch this letter, 
it is announced that the whole of the Silver Mines at Broken Hill have 
been closed for want of coal, and about 7ooo men are thus thrown 
out of employment. 


<i 
>. 


LEEDS GAS-WORKS MANAGEMENT. 


In the Yorkshive Post last Friday, there appeared a letter signed by 
""W. B. S.” in which the management of the affairs of the Leeds 
Corporation Gas Department was criticized. The communication is 
rather interesting, and reads as follows: The return issued the other day 
of the cost of the late gas dispute (ante, p. 804] isnot very pleasant read- 
ing for the heavily-taxed ratepayers of Leeds. The imported men 
must have fared sumptuously ; for although the lock-out only lasted 
four days, the ratepayers have got to pay {801 14s. 2d. for “food, 
beer, and tobacco for men engaged at the works and at the Town Hall,” 
while a little trip to London and Manchester, undertaken by Alderman 
Gilston, the Town Clerk, and Deputy Town Clerk, cost the modest 
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sum of £20 15s. 1d. The total cost of the lock-out is stated to have 
been £3096 15s. 4d. This’sum does not at all represent the loss to the 
ratepayers of Leeds; for in all places where gas-engines are used, work 
was brought to a standstill, and thousands of men, women, and girls 
were deprived of their ordinary earnings. If we add to this the loss 
sustained by the masters, the lock-out must have cost the town from 
£12,000 to £15,000. By an ingenious manipulation of figures, the 
Borough Accountant makes it appear that, as the result of the dispute, 
we shall annually gain £5890! If this is correct, I would advise the 
Gas Committee to lock the men out — until the cest of pro- 
ducing our gas ends like a squirrel track—" up a tree.’’ Doubtless the 
“ estimated benefit ’’ will be about as reliable as the official returns of 
the illuminating power of the gas, which are a series of twelve monthly 
frauds per year. The cost of the lock-out is trifling in comparison 
with the loss to the town by the contractors being allowed to supply 
the Gas Committee with inferior coal at first-class prices. aval le 
as it may appear, the following figures are taken from official records, 
and show the extent to which the long-suffering ratepayers have been 
“ bled’’ during the five years embraced in the return :— 











Coalcon- No. of Con- Inferior No. of Con- Loss to the 
tracted for. tractors. Coal supplied. tractors. Ratepayers. 
Tons. ons. 

1884 «194,000 .+° 24 ++ 154,000 oe a £4,801 5 8 
1885 . 166,000 .. 18 .. 130,000 oe 17 ° 4,657 11 6 
1886 . 149,000 «2 I9 «- 71,000 oe 8 se 1,461 4 5 
1887 . 204,000 «. 24 és 102,000 se ZO ee 1,811 11 6 
1888 . 204,000 .. 25 112,000 ee 14 ° 2,012 2 6 
977,000 110 569,000 64 £14,743 15 7 


This gives a yearly average loss of £2948 15s. 1d.!_ What a happy 
hunting-ground Leeds must be for the coal-contracting ‘“ Jeremy 
Diddlers.’” Weare further informed that in 1884 the loss under one 
contract was £946 17s. 6d.; in 1885, £751 Ios. ; in 1886, £414 15s.; in 
1887, £402 10s.; and 1888, £456. I wonder if any member of the Gas 
Committee would, in his own private business, have allowed such a 
state of things to exist for a single week. Well might Alderman Spark 
say that ‘there was a vast amount of trickery going on in the gas- 
works of the borough of Leeds. He would undertake to prove that 
when the testing was being made, by means of a pipe which they had 
got there, they were able to turn on gas of another quality." This 
statement has never been refuted; and if Alderman Gilston or any 
member of the Gas Committee will contradict it, I will point out 
within a yard where such a pipe can be found. At the York Street 
works the hole on the top of No. 5 gasholder was enlarged at the latter 
end of 1888. Why? I will allow Alderman Spark to answer the 
question. He says: In response to the demand made upon the Gas 
Manager to turn out large quantities of gas, irrespective of quality, 
large quantities of gas had been made after a fashion, and after being 
registered were blown off into the air, being too bad to be used!” 
This explains why the leakage in Leeds gas amounts to 3d. per ton of 
coal, as against 2d. in other towns, representing a loss of £10,000 a year. 


& 


THE WATER-GAS EXPERIMENT AT HARROGATE. 


In the JourNAL last week, a summary was given of some correspon- 
dence which had appeared in the Leeds Mercury on the above subject. 
The last letter noticed was written by someone under the pseudonym 
“ Coal Gas ;"’ and the aim of his communication was to show that the 
remarks of Mr. Wesley Petty in a previous letter, as to the cost of coal 
gas, were erroneous. To :this Mr. Petty has since replied as follows : 
‘ The figures quoted by ‘Coal Gas’ respecting cost of same in Harro- 
gate are misleading. He has evidently, like myself, obtained a copy 
of the published analysis of the Harrogate Gas Company's account 
for 1889; and therefore is able to obtain all the information necessary 
to prove or disprove my statement. But instead of doing this, he 
deliberately takes the wrong set of figures. In the said paper there 
are two columns of statistics ; one showing the results per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas sold, the other of gas made. My calculation is from the 
latter. He draws a red herring over the trail, and takes the column 
of gas sold; arriving, of course, at an opposite result. I am convinced 
he is not writing in the interest of gas shareholders as he avers, and 
that if he will drop his nom de plume, we shall find ‘Coal Gas’ to be in 
the employ of water gas. Until he does so, Ihave nothing more to say.” 
Respecting the second letter, by ‘‘A Harrogate Ratepayer,” Mr. Petty 
says he seems bent on having the last word on water gas; and he 
continues: ‘‘ I have clearly shown the water gas plant to be a serious 
nuisance to the locality, the comparison unfair in point of gas con- 
sumed, and the cost almost double that of coalgas. The only point at 
issue (if any) is my authority in quoting the cost of water gas. If‘A 
Harrogate Ratepayer’ is now empowered to say that the representa- 
tive of the JourNAL oF Gas LiGuTING (who viewed the water-gas 
plant, and received his entire information from their officials) had not 
that information given him, they must settle it among themselves. 
There seems plenty of mystery, and an absence of any standard as to 
the cost of making water gas under the various processes. Forth- 
coming actions between the various patentees will probably throw a 
little light on the subject. In protesting against aldendinn state- 
ments about water gas, I have had only one purpose to serve, and that 
has been a public one. I have no private interest in coal gas or water 
gas. Iam nota stickler for vested interests, but belong to the party 
of progress. If water gas had in it the elements of permanent suc- 
cess, it would be for the public good, and a consolation to those who 
have unfortunately been induced to invest their money in it. If not, 
It is right to sound a note of warning. It says little for water gas 
om its defence should have to be undertaken in an anonymous 

anner.”’ 








The representative of the JourNaL who visited Harrogate last 
August with the object of furnishing an unbiassed report from personal 
observation, on the water-gas experiment, and whose statement as to 
the cost of the gas has been called in question by the “ Harrogate 
Ratepayer,”’ has written to us as follows :— 

I see in your columns extracts of correspondence, pro and con, on the 





subject of my article on the water-gas experiment at Harrogate. It is 

only necessary that I should repeat that I went to Harrogate un- 

fettered by any prejudices as to water gas. In interviewing the 

authorities of the British Water-Gas Syndicate and the Harrogate Gas 

Company, I made it my special business to let both parties clearly 

understand that I should not be influenced by either, but should obtain 

independent opinion, and report on all sides of the question. I went 

so far as to’state that, if there was anything ia water gas as a lighting 

agent, the JouRNAL oF Gas LIGHTING would be bound to acknowledge 

its value, and proclaim it to the world. My ideas were that it would 

be folly for those associated with the coal-gas industry to turn their 

backs on, and decry any new departure, if the public were to be the 

gainers by such departure. If water gas was really to be the foe to 

combat successfully with electric lighting, well and good; and the 
sooner gas companies recognized it, the better for all. Thus did I 

write upon the Harrogate water-gas experiment. Now I write again, 

without knowing who Mr. Wesley Petty, ‘‘ the Harrogate Ratepayer,” 

and “ Coal Gas’ really are ; in fact, it is unimportant to the matter 
at issue. What I do know is that when the “ Harrogate Ratepayer ” 

—it may be Mr. Samson Fox himself—says of Mr. Petty (because he 
stated his authority for his figures to be the JouRNAL oF Gas LIGHTING) 

that he was therefore ‘‘a tool in the hands of the enemies of water 
gas,” I came to the conclusion that he attacks my bona fides as to inde- 
pendent opinion. The same correspondent also asserts that no such 
figures as 1s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, as being the cost of water gas 
at the point of the burner, was given me by the water-gas authorities. 
I can only say that if I have mis-stated the figure I am very sorry. On 
referring to my note-book, however, I find that, in questioning Messrs. 
Teesdale and Roberts at the Harrogate works, they first of all quoted 
tod. as being the cost. I reminded them of the magnesia combs only 
lasting 40 hours, instead of 100 hours as published ; and that whilst 
the Harrogate experiment was going on the combs were changed some- 
times every day. This they admitted ; and they further acknowledged 
that, as the Harrogate works were on a small scale, the cost was ts. 4d. 
per 1000 feet, if aot more. They said if larger quantities of water gas 
were produced, the cost would be less. Now, I went to report facts, 
and I could not very well say that the Harrogate water gas was costing 
1od. per 1000 cubic feet, when it was really costing 1s. 4d., if not more. 
Fortunately, I had a friend from Leeds with me at the time of the 
interview ; and he, no doubt, will corroborate my notes. If I were to 
speak out what I think, the cost of lighting Parliament Street, Harro- 
gate, would be nearer twice 1s. 4d. per 1000 feet. But, of course, this 
is only opinion. What I am certain of is that if all the expenses (ex- 
clusive of plant) of lighting, and of demonstrating the beauties of this 
new illuminant, during the last three months were fairly stated, it 
would be nearer {10 per 1000 feet, by which I mean to aver that the 
British Water-Gas Syndicate has spared no expense to put out the light 
of coal gas at Harrogate. All is fair in war, I admit; but the 
public must read between the lines. I can only repeat what I said last 
August—that if the cost of water gas is really such a nominal sum as is 
stated, the British Water Gas Syndicate should give public guarantees 
to gas companies and corporations that they will produce their new 
lighting agent for a term of years at the specified price. 


y~ 
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THE DUBLIN CORPORATION AND THE GAS COMPANY. 


The Transfer of the Public Lighting Plant. 

On Monday, the 6th inst., an arbitration was commenced at Dublin 
in regard to the price to be paid by the City Council to the Alliance 
and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company for the public lighting plant in 
the City. The Arbitrator for the Company was Mr. H. E. Jones, of the 
Commercial Gas Company, and for the Corporation, Mr. R. Hamilton, 
Superintendent of Public Lighting at Glasgow. Mr. R. Mitchell, the 
Engineer of the Edinburgh Corporation Gas-Works, was the Umpire. 
Mr. Kenny, Q.C., and Mr. Martin Bourke appeared for the Company ; 
and Mr. M‘Sheehy, the City Solicitor, represented the Corporation. 
The jproceedings were conducted in private; but a brief outline of 
what took place has been published. After the opening statement by 
Mr. Kenny, Mr. W. F. Cotton, the Secretary and Manager of the Com- 
pany, was examined to prove that the sum asked for the plant (£16,777) 
was a reasonable one. His evidence occupied the whole day. On 
Tuesday, Mr. Cotton was further examined. He stated that on some 
portion of the plant he should allow a small percentage for deprecia- 
tion, and this further reduced the price. Mr. William Sugg, Mr. Z. A. 
Berry, Mr. George Anderson, and other witnesses were also examined 
in support of the case of the Company; their evidence being to the 
effect that the price named for the plant was reasonable. On behalf 
of the Corporation, Mr. T. J. Cotton, the Inspector of Public Lighting, 
was examined by Mr. M‘Sheehy ; his evidence, briefly stated, being 
that the price fixed by the Company for the plant was excessive. He 
was further examined on Wednesday, when evidence was also given by 
Mr. F. Leonard, of the firm of Messrs. S. Pontifex and Co., of London, 
and Mr. A. Fahie, C.E., with the view of showing that the price wastoo 
high. At the close of the evidence, the Arbitrators and the Umpire 
proceeded to make a personal inspection of the plant. On Thursday, 
the lists of the property prepared by the Gas Company were compared 
with those of the Corporation; and some concessions were made on 
both sides. The arbitration concluded early in the day. 


_—™ 
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Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Son’s New Works.—Among the 
new works announced by Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Son, we 
notice the following: ‘‘The Analysis and Valuation of Fuel, Solid, 
Liquid, and Gaseous : a Manual for Chemists and Engineers," by H. J. 
Philips, F.C.S.; ‘Asbestos: Its Properties, Occurrence, and Uses,” 
by R.H. Jones; “ Ventilation: A Practical Handbook for Sanitary 
Engineers, Architects, &c,"’ by W. P. Buchan ; ‘‘ The Number, Weight, 
and Fractional Calculator,” being the third edition of ‘The New 
Calculator," by W. Chadwick; ‘Electric Light: Its Production and 
Use,” by J. W. Urquhart (fourth edition, revised and extended) ; and 
“The Mechanical Engineer's Office Book for Machine and Boiler 


Construction,"" by G. Nelson Foley. 
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THE ASSESSMENT OF THE CAMBRIDGE GAS COMPANY’S 
PROPERTY. 


At the Meeting of the Cambridge Board of Guardians on Wednesday, 
the 8th inst —the CuarrMAN (Mr. W. Bond) presiding—the question of 
the assessment of the local Gas Company’s property was unde 
consideration. 


Mr. Buttock, in accordance with an application which had been 
received from the Assessment Committee, moved—‘' That the consent 
of the Guardians be given to the Assessment Committee appearing as 
respondents, in the name of the Guardians, in the appeals of the Cam- 
bridge University and Town Gaslight Company at the Borough 
Quarter Sessions, and that Mr. W. Marshall, of London, surveyor and 
valuer, be appointed to assist the Assessment Committee in the valuation 
of the rateable hereditaments of the Gas Company, situated in the 
several parishes in the Union.’’ He said that the Assessment 
Committee (on which the University, Town Council, and Guardians 
were represented) had valued all special properties in the borough to 
the satisfaction of the parties concerned, with the sole exception of the 
Gas Company. The Company’s works were situated at Barnwell, but 
they had pipes which were rateable, spread over every parish in the 
town. It was, therefore, impossible to rate them except as a whole. 
It was decided to direct the parish officers what to do ; and in the first 
instance, in depositing the original list, they raised it by about 50 per 
cent.—from £4500 to £6800. This was in order to get the figures from 
the Gas Company by way of appeal. The time came when they did 
appeal ; and, in order to support that appeal, they had to furnish the 
Committee with their balance-sheet. In the case of works of this 
nature, the only legal way of rating them was toascertain the profits of 
the Company, and make certain calculations on them ; and for that pur- 
pose they had toobtain the balance-sheet. Following this, the Company 
asked that the Directors should meet the Assessment Committee, and 
bring with them their adviser. This was done; and after hearing the 
case laid down by the Company's expert, the Assessment Committee 
agreed to reduce the assessment from £6890 to £5400. They had hoped 
this would be satisfactory to the Company ; but in spite of the great 
reduction—simply increasing the assessment from £4500 to £5400—they 
next heard that the Company would object unless they reduced it to 
£5000. ‘The Committee met and discussed the arguments and the 
figures before them; but they felt it would not be right, remembering 
they had raised the assessment of other property in the town, to be led 
to that extent without themselves having the assistance of an expert. 
They therefore called in Mr. Marshall, who assisted them in the 
previous assessment, with the result that he advised them that their 
valuation could be fully sustained—indeed, it was very moderate. The 
point of difference really was this: They could not get away from the 
published statement as to the cost of materials necessary for making 
gas, the amount of gas sold, the amount of coke sold; and the 
Committee also obtained certain figures which finally finished at the 
very figure which they had decided upon—f5400. But the Company’s 
valuer did two things. He insisted, inasmuch as there was a proba- 
bility of a rise in the price of coal and the cost of labour, that they 
should reduce the assessment upon that supposition. The case of the 
Committee on this point was that they were bound by the published 
balance-sheet, and should not allow any probability of a decrease 
of profits to influence them. If the Company did not get sufficient 
profit at the present price, they would raise the price of gas ; and there- 
fore, after considering the case, the Committee were of opinion that 
the claim could not be allowed. The Company, he might mention, 
carried on a fittings business, which produced something likea net 
profit of £400 a year. The Company's expert claimed that as this was 
a business, it was not assessable under the Companies’ Act. The 
Committee did not oppose this at first; but their expert told them 
distinctly that ten years ago he advised the Committee that this busi- 
ness was carried on under the Act, and was assessable and should be 
added. He took a different method of calculating their profits. He 
found they had year after year paid dividends of 10 and 7 per cent. on 
the capital ; pre | they had also increased their capital account without 
raising any money. It wasvery simple. If they extended their mains 
into Romsey Town and charged it to their revenue account, really that 
should be deducted, otherwise there would be a greater profit: There- 
fore, if the Company found their capital account increasing without 
any apparent means, instead of creating sufficient capital to pay their 
way, they borrowed money and paid interest. That a tenant would 
not have to pay, but it came out of the capital. Further they did what 
was done in London; they had created, or carved out of their balance 
in the course of last year a reserve fund, amounting to {10,000. He 
did not say it was provided in addition to the dividends in that year, 
but it was an accumulation of profits of previous years ; and to ascertain 
their profits they must take account of it. He had, therefore, no doubt 
that the amount which they had reduced it to could be maintained. 
The Clerk had communicated with the Gas Company; and they had 
made an offer, instead of fighting it at the Quarter Sessions, of taking the 
thirteen parishes separately—that the parishes should be consolidated 
and the appeal heard in one. They had not yet agreed to this; but 
they now heard there was a suggestion that the matter should be 
referred toan arbitrator. One of the reasons given by the Company for 
this was that they wanted the matter adjourned because their expert 
could not attend. He thought the costs would be materially reduced 
if the Board would agree toappoint Mr. Marshall to help them to fight 
the case. He would also propose—‘‘ That the Guardians consent to 
the appointment of a barrister-at-law to be mutually agreed upon by 
the Assessment Committee and the Cambridge University and Town 
Gaslight Company to act as arbitrator in the matter pending between 
them with reference to the valuation of the Gas Company’s premises, 
and the appeals against the poor rates by the Company.” He thought 
the Board would agree that the Assessment Committee had done all 
they could to settle the matter without law proceedings, and that they 
did their very best in all the other cases to complete that great 
work without the expenditure of a single shilling, except that which the 
Board now asked for. 

Mr. E. C. Younc seconded the resolutions, which, after a brief dis- 
cussion, were adopted, f 








At the Cambridge General Quarter Sessions on Monday of last week, 
Mr. Ellis applied for an order of reference in the case in which the 
Cambridge Gas Company and the Assessment Committee of the Cam- 
bridge Board of Guardians, and the Overseers and Churchwardens of 
St. Andrew-the-Less, were concerned. He said that twelve other 
parishes had undertaken to accept this as a test case, and to abide by 
the decision. Mr. Turner, for the respondents, said the matter was 
really to be referred to the arbitration of Mr. Albert Young. As Mr, 
Turner only appeared for the parish of St. Andrew-the-Less, and the 
other parishes were not represented, the Recorder (Mr. J. R. Bulwer, 
Q.C.) made the order as to that parish, the other parishes being struck 
out, 
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THE USE OF GASEOUS FUEL FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
SMOKE. 


The Directors of the Manchester Technical Laboratory and Perma. 
nent Chemical Exhibition have lately organized a series of lectures on 
scientific subjects of popular interest, to be delivered monthly during 
the autumn and winter. The question to be dealt with in the five 
lectures already fixed is the pollution of air and water—the former by 
the production of smoke, and the latter by sewage. The course was 
opened on the 7th inst., under the presidency of Mr. A. E. Fletcher, 
the Chief Inspector under the Alkali, &c., Works Regulation Act, by 
Mr. G. E. Davis, who discoursed on ‘‘ Manufacturing Smoke.” The 
following is an abstract of the first portion of his lecture; the latter 
part, dealing with the use of gaseous fuel for the prevention of smoke, 
being given in full. 

The lecturer began by stating that, for purposes of discussion, smoke 
might be conveniently divided into two categories—manufacturing and 
domestic ; and that each would require treatment from its own special 
standpoint, as the remedies proposed for the one would not deal satis- 
factorily with the other. In speaking of smoke, he referred, of course, 
to that produced by the combustion of coal. Having performed some 
introductory experiments to show the very varying temperatures 
at which combustible substances ignite and burn, Mr. Davis pro- 
ceeded to illustrate this with a piece of coal. He explained that the 
first application of heat to coal results in the liberation of the more 
volatile products, leaving behind the more fixed portion, or coke. 
This is what takes place when coal is thrown on a red-hot fire, either 
in a factory furnace or in a domestic fireplace, forming pulsations, so 
to speak, in the combustion process; the emission of smoke being 
coincident with the commencement of each pulsation. Roughly, one- 
third of the component parts of coal may be taken as being volatile under 
the application of a moderate degree of heat; the other two-thirds 
remain fixed, and only burn and pass oft as gaseous products with the 
air supply properly maintained. 

It is well known that, when ordinary fuel is charged into a red-hot 
furnace, the distillation process occupies but a few minutes, and in 
that space of time one-third of the weight of the coal charged in is driven 
off, while the air supplied is tolerably constant ; in fact, the large gaseous 
volume suddenly generated by the distillation of the coal must 
certainly check the inflow of air at a moment when more is required. 
Moreover, the gaseous portion of the coal requires considerably more 
air for complete combustion per unit of weight than does the fixed 
portion. The lecturer proved his proposition by taking the example of 
a Lancashire boiler fired by hand; and he showed that in practice a 
condition of things the very reverse of this was usual. He proceeded 
to refer to the attempts which have been made to afford the necessary 
additional air supply when furnaces are newly charged; but he 
declined to vouch for their efficiency in action. Having shown 
the importance of time and the maintenance of the tempera- 
ture of combustion as applied to hand-firing, he directed attention 
to the various kinds of mechanical stokers now in use, and indi- 
cated their advantages and drawbacks. He expressed the opinion 
that a well-arranged mechanical stoker would always show a better 
utilization of heat-units from the coal than the most perfect hand- 
firing; but, ceteris paribus, the difference was not always so appreciable 
as some inventors would have people believe. The greatest drawback 
to mechanical stoking was the fluctuating requirements of the steam 
user. The mechanical stoker could not, he asserted, properly be 
called asmoke consumer. It was simply an apparatus to feed the fuel 
into the furnace in a continuous and scientific manner, and to give easy 
access to the air supplied by breaking up the clinker—causing it to leave 
the fire-bars; it allowed of an almost perfect regulation of the air 
supply, so that much larger quantities of coal might be burned on a 
given grate-area without smoke being produced. With respect to 
under-grate blowers, Mr. Davis said it was a well-known fact that less 
air was required for combustion per pound of fuel burned when the air 
is forced into the furnace than when the products of combustion are 
simply withdrawn by the chimney draught; and it was possible that 
some day steam users would settle down to the mechanical stoker, 
combined with an under-grate blower, as the orthodox method of 
steam raising. The lecturer next proceeded to make some remarks 
on another system of burning coal smokelessly—viz., by first converting 
it into gas. 

He said: All of you have heard of water gas. Well, no one would 
think of firing steam-boilers with water gas, but what is called pro- 
ducer gas may often be, and is, soemployed. Producer gas is a bye- 
product, so to speak, of water gas; but it is also made as a substan- 
tive product in the Siemens, Dowson, or Wilson producers. It is very 
easy to burn this gas without causing smoke; but though some few 
have stated that there is a pecuniary advantage in using it, I believe 
that this is so only under special conditions and circumstances. Pro- 
ducer gas must not be confounded, in any way, with coal gas as we 
ordinarily know it. The heating powers of the two are very different, 
and must be duly considered. One pound of coal gas will give out 
12,233 units of heat, while a pound of the best producer gas will give 
out but 1000 units. To put it more plainly, 12 Ibs. of producer gas 
will not do more heating than 1 lb. of coal gas, even when the pro- 
ducers and the combustion are well managed, while if they are badly 
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9 eous fuel may become a very expensive luxury indeed. 
anne oo is, bulk for bulk, nearly twice the weight of coal gas. 
So that 6000 cubic feet of Dowson.gas are only equal to 1000 feet of 
coal gas ; and if, as stated, Dowson gas can be made for 4d. per 1000 
cubic feet, this is equal to using coal gas at 2s. The tests made at the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition of 1882 with this gas, ascompared with 
coal gas, show a ratio of 4°17: 1; but I incline to the opinion that this 
is too favourable for general practice. The industrial application of 
gaseous fuel seems destined to receive a fresh impetus through the 
introduction of Mr. Mond’s patented process, in which ammonia is 
recovered from the products of combustion, or rather from the pro- 
ducts of the gasification of coal. pt 

We may now turn our attention to the composition of the gaseous 
products of combustion from ordinary coal and coke. The gases from 
the flues of a carefully-fired Lancashire boiler, not overworked, may 
be stated in percentages as: Carbonic acid, 10°4 ; oxygen, 6'4 ; nitrogen, 
sulphurous acid, &c. 83°2. There is no carbonic oxide. The amount 
of soot passing away by the chimney averages about 6 grains per 100 
cubic feet of gases; and the sulphurous acid of the smoke averages, 
with good coal, o°8 grain per cubic foot. This sulphurous acid is an 
invisible gas suffocating in its nature to animals, and most destructive 
to vegetation. It diffuses into the atmosphere, dissolves in the rain, 
the dews, and the mists. It oxidizes into sulphuric acid, or oil of 
vitriol, and does far more damage in its new guise than in its old form. 
It permeates and rots our picture-cords and window-curtains, the sash- 
cords of our windows, and the leather bindings of our libraries; spread- 
ing destruction around with a lavish hand. The deleterious nature 
of the sulphurous acid contained in the products of combustion from 
ordinary coal has not been sufficiently recognized by those reformers 
who have sought to ameliorate our atmospheric conditions. The 
sulphurous acid of coal smoke is a far greater evil than that of the 
black or visible portion; yet it is the latter portion that is usually 
attacked as being the author of so much mischief. [The lecturer here 
showed by experiment the effect of sulphurous acid on colours. } 

Many recent writers on the smoke question have endeavoured to 
prove that, if smoke is totally suppressed, much injury will arise from 
the formation of carbonic oxide—a very deadly gas. This argument 
is totally without foundation ; in fact, itis false in the extreme. In a 
well-fired boiler, to which sufficient air is carefully admitted, there is 
no carbonic oxide whatever to be found in the flue gases. 

In the course of his concluding remarks, Mr. Davis said he thought 
he had shown that, with proper means, visible smoke could in all cases 
be prevented, without expense, if producers of it would only put their 
shoulders to the wheel in the right way, 
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GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN BERLIN. 





A report lately presented to the Berlin Municipality on the subject 
of the lighting of the city in the past financial year contains some 
interesting particulars which it may be useful to reproduce. 

Taking gas lighting first, we find that the consumption increased by 
3,750,000 cubic metres as compared with the previous year, though this 
was a drop from the figure of 1888, which reached 5,000,000 cubic 
metres. This result is rather surprising, seeing that the population of 
the city was higher by 54,000 persons, and that there was greater com- 
mercial and industrial activity. But the cause is to be found in the 
more vigorous competition to which gas has now to submit, not merely 
from the electric light, but also from petroleum. With regard to the 
latter illuminant, great efforts have been made by manufacturers in Berlin 
a3 elsewhere, toimprove the construction of lampsintended for the con- 
sumption of mineral oil, and to increase the power of theburners. The 
extent to which this material is employed may be judged from the fact 
that, whereas the imports of petroleum amounted in 1887 to 47,300 tons, 
in the following year the figure reached 54,000 tons. Gas is supplied 
to the consumers from four stations; the total quantity sent out last 
year being 90,210,000 cubic metres, or about 3184 million cubic feet. 
The amount received for gas sold was {20,000 more than in 1888 ; and 
ahigher price by £30,000 was obtained for residuals. The gas used 
for other than lighting purposes is subject to a reduction of 20 per 
cent.; but this concession has not had the effect of increasing the con- 
sumption to any material degree. The works already established have 
been sufficient to satisfy requirements; but as they are not capable of 
any great enlargement, the authorities—confident in the expectation of 
a considerably extended demand for gas in the future—have decided 
on erecting another station, and the necessary financial arrangements 
have been made for purchasing the requisite land. The manufacturing 
portion of the works will be located in the immediate vicinity of 
Berlin ; but the storeage plant will be erected at Charlottenburg. The 
gas supply of Berlin is not entirely in the hands of the Municipality ; 
a portion of the business falling to the Imperial Continental Gas 
Association. The Association have two manufacturing stations in the 
city, and one in the adjacent commune of Schceneberg ; the supply of 
the latter place, both public and private, being their exclusive right, 
for which payment is made to the Municipality. The total quantity 
of gas furnished by the Association last year for public and private 
lighting amounted to about 1165 million cubic feet. 

Electric lighting is unquestionably making great advances in Berlin. 
Last year there were employed for the lighting of the Leipzigerstrasse 
36 arc lamps, which were kept burning till midnight ; while in the 
fashionable promenade Unter den Linden there were 104 lamps, of 
which 56 were kept alight all night—the rest being extinguished at 
twelve o'clock. At the close of the past financial year (March 31) 
the number of public establishments lighted by electricity was 450, as 
compared with 300 at the corresponding date of the preceding year ; 
being an increase. of 150. In these there were 826 arc and 31,417 incan- 
descent lamps, as against 540 arc and 23,016 incandescent lamps in 
1887-8—an increase of 286 and 8401. The number of private esta- 
blishments lighted at the end of March last was 237; as compared 
with 189 at the close of the previous year; being an increase of 48. 
Gas-engines were employed in 79 cases in supplying the light—an 
advance of 26 on the preceding twelve months. There were 2796 arc 
and 31,399 incandescent lamps in private establishments, as compared 








with 1709 arc and 22,536 incandescent lamps in 1887-8; being a rise 
of 1087 and 8863 respectively. The following are the totals for the 
two years: Establishments lighted by electricity on March 31, 1888, 
489 ; do. on March 31, 1889, 687—increase, 198. Total number of arc 
lamps in use at the above-mentioned periods, 2249 and 3622—increase, 
1373; do. of incandescent lamps, 45,552 and 62,816 —increase, 17,264. 
The supply is furnished from two central stations ; but, in view of the 
progress already made, a project is on foot for the erection of two 
others. When these are completed and in operation, the business of 
electric lighting in the German capital will have attained considerable 
proportions. 
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THE SUPPLY OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY IN MASSACHUSETTS 






In the course of an article on ‘The Supply of Gas by Municipal 
Corporations '’ which appeared in the Journat for the 16th ult. (p. 609), 
reference was made to the fact that the Massachusetts State Legis- 
lature had had before them a Bill to enable cities and towns in that 
State to provide gas and electricity. The Bill passed the Lower House 
successfully ; but was thrown out in the Senate. As there is every 
probability of its being brought up each year till the principle 
embodied in it is accepted, we give an outline of its provisions. 

Any city or town is to be authorized, subject to certain specified 
limitations, to construct, purchase, lease, or establish, and maintain 
within its limits one or more plants for the manufacture or distribution 
of gas or electricity for lighting, heating, or motive power for municipal 
purposes, or for the use of such of the inhabitants as may require and 
pay forthe same. No city, however, is to exercise this authority unless 
two-thirds of each branch of the council shall by vote, passed and 
approved by the Mayor in each of two consecutive municipal years, and 
subsequently ratified at a legally-constituted public meeting, sanction 
it; and in the case of towns, the permission of two-thirds of the voters 
present at two meetings of ratepayers is required. Any city or towns 
establishing gas or electric light plant within its limits is to issue 
bonds, payable in a term not exceeding twenty years, and 
bearing interest at not more than 5 per cent. to cover 
the cost; but the whole amount of the bonds so issued is not to 
exceed, at par, 5 per cent. of the total value of the taxable property 
according to the last preceding valuation. Having established plant, any 
city or town is to provide by ordinance or laws, as the case may be, for 
the equitable assessment upon the owner or occupier of any premises a 
proportionate part of the cost of laying and maintaining the pipes and 
conduits necessary for the supply of the particular illuminant selected ; 
and the payment of these assessments is to bea condition precedent to the 
provision of such supply. But even after the assessment has been paid 
it is not to be compulsory on the part of the undertakers to furnish the 
supply, except under an order from the Gas Commissioners ; and any 
person aggrieved by a refusal may appeal for redress to the Com- 
missioners. Any city or town having plant may furnish light to an 
adjacent place, at the request of the authorities thereof. The entire 
control of the works is to be in the hands of one manager, appointed and 
paid by the authorities ; and at the end of each financial year he is to 
furnish to them, as well as to the Gas Commissioners, a detailed state- 
ment of the general and financial position of the business. The price 
to be charged for gas or electricity, when once fixed, is not to be changed 
oftener than once in three months ; and the charge is not to be less than 
the cost price plus 4 per cent. interest on the net amount invested in the 
plant, or greater than willallow a profit of 8 per cent. per annum on the 
outlay. Deposits sufficient to cover the cost of three months’ supply 
may be required ; and the service may becut off till all arrears have been 
discharged. Provision is made for the settlement of disputes arising 
in respect of property required in connection with the establishment of 
a gas or electric light undertaking; and all general laws are, where 


necessary, to apply. 
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Belfast Water Commission.—According to a report presented at a 
recent meeting of the Belfast Water Commissioners, it is estimated 
that their total income in 1891 will amount to £38,500; and the 
expenditure to £38,500. 

The Seaborne Coal Supply of London.—A trade between Hull 

and the Thames is being created for gas, house, and steam coal sup- 
plied from the West Riding collieries, and promises to prove success- 
ful. There are now three steamers with coal running between the two 
points—the Beckton, the Ryhope, and the Monica. 
«. Warwick Corporation Water Supply—At last Tuesday's meeting 
of the Warwick Town Council, the Water Committee reported that 
they had ordered aconstant instead of an intermittent supply of water 
in the borough, and also a systematic inspection of fittings to prevent 
waste—an inspection which had already taken place having reduced 
the consumption of water from 19 to 17 gallons per head per day. 

Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Board.—The Finance Com- 
mittee of the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Board have recom- 
mended the payment out of the revenue of the past half year of 
£9000 to the Middlesbrough Corporation, of £7500 to Stockton, and of 
£1500 to South Stockton. They will, however, require on capital 
account £36,000; and this will be levied on Middlesbrough, Stockton, 
and South Stockton in the proportion of one-half, five-twelfths, and 
one-twelfth respectively. 

The Quality of the Chester Water Supply.—In view of the recent 
contradictory reports that have been made by high authorities regarding 
the water supply of Chester, a sample of the water was sent on the 
3rd inst. (through a firm of accountants in Liverpool, so as not to 
disclose its origin) to Dr. Campbell Brown, of the University College 
in that city. The results of his analysis have been published. He says 
that the water is clear and colourless ; and appears to be excellent for 
domestic use. It is soft and free from organic pollution ; and on being 
exposed on a surface of lead for some days, it did not take up an appre- 
ciable quantity of lead. The usual mineral salts are found in solution 
in it, and in very moderate proportion, Thisconfirms the testimony of 


Dr. Tidy. 
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THE WATER INQUIRY BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


Close of the Sittings. 

The Committee appointed by the Corporation of London to inquire 
into the question of the water supply of the Metropolis held their final 
sitting at the Guildhall on Monday last week (as briefly recorded in the 
Journat on the following day)—Sir Guyer Hunter, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
in the chair. 


Sir J. B. Monckton, the Town Clerk, was the first witness called. 
He said that at the last public sitting of the Committee in London, he 
stated that up to that date, he had received no communication from 
the New River Company ; that Company being the only one that had 
not replied to his letter with reference to the inquiry (see ante, p. 363). 
A few days after that sitting he received a letter from the Secretary of 
the Company to the effect that he had sent a letter in reply to his (the 
Town Clerk's) communication. That letter, a copy of which was en- 
closed by the Secretary, ran to the effect that he was instructed by the 
Directors to state that, having regard to all the circumstances under 
which the inquiry was taking place, they did not feel that they could 
usefully assist in the proceedings of the Committee. In the course of 
further evidence, the Town Clerk informed the Committee that the 
previous letter of the Secretary did not reach him at once, as it was 
the vacation, and all letters addressed to him personally followed him 
about. Sir John added that this letter completed the correspondence 
he had had with the several Water Companies. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that he had made various inquiries with 
reference to the financial aspect of the question before them. He had 
hoped that Mr. Watson, a well-known banker and financier, would 
have Leen present that day in order to give evidence. Unfortunately, 
owing to absence from town, he was unable to be with them. . He had, 
however, .written a letter, in which he said that in his opinion 
£30,000,000 could be easily raised on a water security at 3 per cent. 
interest. Mr. Watson added that he could make this assertion with 
every confidence, based on his financial experience of over a quarter of 
a century. 

Mr. RosE INNEs expressed regret that Mr. Halse was not present to 
give evidence with reference to the transfer of water undertakings from 

rivate companies to public bodies. Mr. Halse’s evidence would have 
n of a practical character, as on one occasion he was the solicitor in 
connection with thetransfer of a water undertaking to alocal authority. 
No doubt, however, Mr. Halse would later on be able to give the Com- 
mittee in private some useful evidence on this point. He concluded by 
putting in as evidence a list of Acts authorizing the transfer of water- 
works to local authorities ; the number being upwards of seventy. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that the public inquiry was now closed. 
The Committee had gone into the matter very carefully, and had sought 
far and wide for evidence both for and against the existing state of 
affairs. They had also visited Manchester and Glasgow to ascertain 
the mode of supply adopted by the Corporations of those cities. He 
trusted that the conclusions the Committee had come to would be con- 
sidered of an — character, and just to all parties concerned. 
He moved the adjournment of the Committee to consider and prepare 
their report. 

The motion having been carried, the proceedings terminated. 


The Committee’s Report. 

Last Friday, the report of the Committee for County Purposes of 
the City Corporation on the subject of the Metropolitan Water Supply 
was issued. 

The report states that the members were empowered on the 27th day 
of February, to hold a public inquiry into the matter; the expense 
thereof being limited to f soning Sir William Guyer Hunter, K.C.M.G., 
The inquiry was opened in the 
old Council Chamber, Guildhall, on Friday, the 23rd of May last ; and 
in all, there have been 13 sittings, during which 37 witnesses have been 
examined, whose evidence has been printed in extenso, together with 
various documents handed in and bearing thereon. 

There was a general consensus of opinion that the supply of water to 
the public should be in the hands of a public authority ; and no longer 
remain, as it is at present, under the control of private Companies. A 
considerable amount of evidence was given showing numberless incon- 
veniences and injustices inflicted under the present system ; and upon 
one point it is clear that consumers, who from their position or wealth 
can make exceptional terms with the Water Companies, are thus able 
to obtain advantages which are not shared by the general public. This 
statement, which appearsat full length in the evidence of Mr. Archibald 
Edward Dobbs, was made in public; and, although the Water Com- 
panies were invited in general and in specific terms to join in the in- 
quiry, no contradiction has been forthcoming. On this point the report 
remarks : “It is needless to point out that such an arrangement preju- 
dices the other consumers, and would render nugatory any parlia- 
mentary action following on the policy of the various Gas Acts, by 
which the price of the article supplied would rise or fall according to 
the dividends payable.” 

With the impression that the supply should be in the hands of a 

ublic authority, the Committee visited Manchester and Glasgow to 
inquire the terms and mode in which the administration of the supply 
was carried out in those cities. The impression left on the minds of the 
Committee by the evidence given in London was strengthened by that 
given in Manchester and Glasgow. In each of these cities the officials 
examined gave evidence showing the advantages and conveniences that 
had accrued to the consumers and to the cities themselves from the 
supply being in the hands of a public authority. Thereport then deals 
with the history of the water question in Manchester, and states that 
the mode in which the transfer was there effected would prove a useful 
parliamentary precedent for a Bill for a similar purpose with reference 
to London. 

On the point of supply by meter, the Committee consider that in any 
comprehensive scheme of legislation a clause should be inserted giving 
the consumer the right of being supplied by meter; and although a 
detail, they consider it to be an important one. They also think that 
the clauses in the Manchester and Glasgow Acts requiring all fittings 
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to be issued with the bg aap and under the mark of the water autho. 
rity should be inserted in any Bill on the subject which may be pre. 
sented to Parliament. 

The Committee notice a rumour to the effect}that they proposed 
solely to investigate the supply of water to the City of London, for the 
purpose of saying most emphatically that they directed their atten- 
tion to the water supply of the whole Metropolitan area; and indeed 
(they go on to say), as the majority of the citizens of London who 
enter the City for the purpose of gaining their livelihood, reside with 
their families in parts other than the City itself, it is obvious that any 
such shortsighted policy on the part of the Committee would have been 
absurd. On this point it ought to be noted that, inasmuch as the area 
or watershed from which the supply of water must come, for many 
years at any rate, or until the public authority to be constituted shall 
think differently, must be that which now supplies the Metropolis— 
namely, the watersheds of the Thames and Lea and the Kentish chalk, 
and that the maintenance of that area ina proper sanitary state is quite 
as important as is the convenient distribution of the water arising 
from it, they were bound to consider the question as ‘affecting the 
whole population of London and its suburbs. The population sup- 
plied by the Companies is 5,655,619. Sir Robert Rawlinson, when 
asked whether he had considered the question of other sources of water 
to be obtained as an alternative supply, replied that there was in the 
Thames area a sufficient volume of water; and he did not go any far- 
ther than that. The sanitary state of this area should, in the opinion 
of the Committee, be in the hands of the Water Authority which it 
is suggested should be constructed. 

The Committee feel that any attempt to recommend piecemeal legis- 
lation would involve quite as much parliamentary trouble and opposition 
as the recommendation which afterwards appears, for a settlement of 
the whole question of supply. 

A comparison between the position of Glasgow when it emancipated 
itself from the control of the private Water Companies and the present 
actual position of the Metropolis, as a whole, is then considered. 

The population supplied with water by the Metropolitan Companies 
is (according to Major-General Scott), 5,655,619; and the estimated 
value of the whole of the eight Companies’ capitals (according to Mr. 
Wood) is £33,444,506, viz. :— 


Estimated value of ordinary capital. . . . 


tt + £27:726,473 
Estimated value of preference and loan capitals 


5,718,033 


£331444,506 
Assuming that money can be borrowed at £3 per cent. (vide Mr, 
Scott, the Chamberlain), the following would be the financial result :— 
The assumed net profits of the London Water Companies 
available for dividend (i.¢., after providing for interest on 
the preference and loan capitals amounted, in the year 
1889-90 (vide Mr. Stoneham) to. . ....... 
The interest at £3 per cent. on the market value of the 
ordinary capital would amount to . wes 


£939,806 
831,794 


Showing a surplus, on that basis, of 
available for sinking fund or other purposes. 


With regard to the Glasgow supply, the undertaking there is pro- 
nounced in the report to have been a success, while the average daily 
supply of water per head in Glasgow and London when compared is 
instructive. The Glasgow supply for domestic and all other purposes 
per head is 49°84 gallons; for domestic purposes only it is 33°67 gallons; 
and the estimated population supplied is 800,000. The figures for 
Londonare as follows: Domestic and all other purposes, 29°91 gallons ; 
domestic purposes, 23°93; estimated population, 5,581,491. 

The table showing the difference in the relative charges for water in 
London and at Glasgow is also very striking. While the aggregate 
charges for water-rate, water-closets, bath, and high service in the 
case of a £50 house in the Metropolis vary from £2 14s. (Chelsea 
Company) to £3 4s. (Southwark and Vauxhall Company), in the case 
of a house of the same character, within the municipality of Glasgow, 
the aggregate is £1 gs. 2d., with no extracharges. In the case of more 
highly-rented houses, the discrepancy is even more surprising. 

The Committee have no hesitation in recommending that the honour- 
able Court should suggest to Parliament a representation of the areas 
as the most effectual way of governing the watershed and managing the 
supply. In the Bill which should be brought in, clauses should be in- 
serted fully empowering the Water Authority to confer with the 
Thames Conservancy Board and the Lea Conservators when and so 
often as these bodies respectively shall be ready to meet on the subject ; 
and that such powers should extend to their appointing joint com- 
mittees, if at any time such a course should be advisable. The repre- 
sentative Water Authority, as the body which should ultimately solve 
the question, ought to have powers to apply to Parliament on all ques- 
tions of alternative supply, and power to open wells in the manner in- 
dicated by the evidence a Sir Robert Rawlinson—the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Acts being incorporated for this latter purpose. 

The principle of arbitration in the Glasgow Acts appears to be the 
fairest and the best solution of the question of payment to the Com- 
panies ; and the award forms a valuable precedent for the Arbitrators, 
who should be appointed by clauses in the Bill. 

The Committee think that a Commission issued by the Crown would 
be the most satisfactory mode; that the various Municipal Corpora- 
tions, County Councils, and Sanitary Authorities, over whose areas 
the Water Authority would have control, should be represented on 
the Commission ; that, considering that the City of London pays, in 
effect, one-eighth of the whole of the rates of the Metropolitan area, it 
should be adequately represented on the Commission ; and the position 
of the London County Council should also be frankly acknowledged and 
provided for. Proper clauses providing for the retirement of the 
Directors and for compensation to the officers of the various Water 
Companies should be inserted ; and a certain number of the Directors 
of the various Companies should be included on the Commission. 

The quinquennial assessment makes it imperatively necessary that 
some solution of the question should be arrived at in the next session 
of Parliament, and that the Metropolitan members should be communi- 
cated with personally upon the point. 
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The Committee point out, as a question of parliamentary arrange- 
ment, that any attempt to merely suspend the Quinquennial Assessment 
Act would provoke the same opposition of the Water Companies as 
may be expected to the Bill which is recommended to be brought in 
next session; and they feel, therefore, more than justified in their 
opinion that the matter should be dealt with as a whole. If the report 
be agreed to, it follows that the prosecution of the Bill in Parliament 
must, at all events technically, fall upon the Corporation, as at the 
present time no other public body has the power to incur the necessary 
expenditure. 

The Committee remark that the Parliament that shall successfully 
legislate for the water supply of London will solve a social question, a 
greater than which can scarcely be presented for their deliberation, or 
one upon which public opinion has more unmistakeably called for 
legislation ; whilst to delay its consideration is but to still, further in- 
crease and multiply difficulties, and add to the heavy responsibilities 
which necessarily surround the question. 

The present report carries the question up to the basis of legislation, 
and lays down the broad lines upon which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, a Bill should be presented to Parliament. 


=: —_—s< 
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COVENTRY CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 


Proposed New Works, 

At the last Meeting of the Coventry City Council—the Mayor 
Alderman C. J. Hill) presiding—the Water Committee presented a 
report on the water supply of the borough. It stated that the Com- 
mittee had been in communication with Mr. T. Hawksley; and he 
had suggested that an additional supply of water should be obtained at 
Whitiey. They therefore recommended—‘t That Mr. Hawksley be 
instructed to prepare plans and specification for wells, engines, and 
works at Whitley, with main to the Barker's Butts reservoirs, and 
estimate.’ In proposing the adoption of the report, Mr. Read pointed 
out that the supply from the Spon-end works was decreasing. In June 
they were pumping 1,100,000 gallons per day; while now the amouut 
was 40,000 gallons less. According to their Act of Parliament, they 
had Radford and Whitley to go to for an additional supply. Radford 
had been tested, and found wanting. A borehole was pierced there, 
where it was thought there would be an abundance of water ; but the 
water did not rise to the level of the ground within 4ofeet. Mr. 
Hawksley therefore advised the Committeee not to proceed any 
further in that direction. He anticipated that a borehole at Whitley 
would give a million gallons per day ; and as tothe quality, it had 
been analyzed, with good results. With regard to the expense of 
constructing a pumping-station and laying pipes to the reservoirs at 
Barker's Butts, it would have to be incurred wherever the supply was 
obtained from. Alderman Maycock having seconded the proposition, 
Mr. Andrews moved as an amendment, that the debate be adjourned 
fortwo months. He did this on the ground that the Council, having 
only six weeks more to exist, ought not to take upon themselves the 
responsibility for recommending so costly and unsatisfactory a scheme. 
He proceeded to argue against the project from a financial point of view ; 
and declared that during the whole of last year they had an ample 
supply of water—the present temporary shortness being due to the 
fact that the rainfall last winter was smaller than in any previous 
winter during 21 years. The Whitley scheme was unsatisfactory to 
his mind, inasmuch as its situation was too near the present sewage 
works and filter-beds. Mr. Laxton seconded the amendment, on the 
ground that hedid not think they were justified in determining upon so 
expensive a scheme on the slight information at their disposal. Dr. 
Fowler supported the amendment; while Mr. Gulston failed to see 
what was to be gained by deferring the matter. The Water Committee 
had consulted one of the best men ofthe day, and he thought the 
Council ought to adopt his advice. The discussion was continued to a 
considerable length ; and it resulted in the amendment being lost by 11 
votes against 24. The original motion was then carried. 
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Ceara Gas Company, Limited.—The accounts of this Company for 
the year ending as 30 last show that there has been a satisfactory 
increase of rental. The _—_ on the year’s working is £3985, which, 
added to £1094 brought forward, makes £5079. Deducting the interim 
dividend paid in April, amounting to £1602, there remains for division 
the sum of £3477. The Directors in their report recommend that 
£1000 be added to the reserve fund, and that dividends be declared 
for the six months ended June 30 last of 5 per cent. on both preference 
and ordinary shares (the dividend on the ordinary shares free of income- 
tax); making, with the interim dividends, 10 -_ cent. on the preference 
shares and 9 per cent. on the ordinary shares for the year. The balance 
remaining to be carried forward will be £575. 

Proposed Augmented Water Supply for Skipton.—In pursuance of 
a requisition by a number of owners and occupiers in the Skipton 
Urban Sanitary District, a public meeting was held last Thursday— 
the Chairman of the Local Board (Mr. J. B. Dewhurst) presiding—to 
decide upon the question of an increased water supply fae the town. 
The Chairman stated that the ratepayers were asked to sanction a pro- 
posed application to Parliament for powers to acquire the necessary 
lands for the construction of a new reservoir at High Skibeden, and to 
borrow a sum not exceeding {£40,000 for the prosecution of the works 
im connection therewith. For three or four years past, it had been 
obvious that the rapid increase in the population of the town necessi- 
tated some extension of the water-works. The Local Board had 
engaged the services of Mr. G. H. Hill, Water Engineer, of Man- 
chester; and he recommended them to construct a reservoir with a 
Storeage capacity of 11 million gallons. This would provide for the 
town for the next 25 years. His estimate of the cost of the reservoir 
and works was £30,000. There were, of course, contingencies of various 
kinds to face; and the Board had fixed the limit of the sum to be 
borrowed at £40,000. In conclusion, Mr. Dewhurst proposed that the 
meeting sanction the proposed application for powers. Mr. Kendall 
Seconded the proposition. A number of questions were asked, and 
ultimately the resolution was put to the meeting, when the Chairman 
declared that it was rejected. He then demanded a poll. 











NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From our Edinburgh Correspondent, 
EpiInsurGH, Saturday. 


A proposal is made by the Finance Committee of the Aberdeen 
Town Council which, as was facetiously expressed to me to-day, means 
“ going back to the dark ages.” In a report to the Council which they 
have drawn up, the Committee state that “it appears to them that 
the time has now arrived when the ratepayers should derive some 
benefit from the gas undertaking. When the undertaking was taken 
over by the Town Council from the Gas Company in 1871, the price 
of gas was 5s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. The price is now 3s. 6d., and 
although the works and apparatus have been maintained in thorough 
order, and extensions carried out at a cost of about £102,000, by which 
the works have been rendered capable of producing three times the 
quantity of gas produced in 1871, the sum of £87,000 has already been 
paid off, and the works therefore cost the town a little more than the 
original purchase price. It appears to the Committee that power 
should be taken to contribute from any surplus of the gas undertaking 
towards the carrying out of public improvements, and towards the 
support of the Art Gallery, Public Library, &c. The system obtains 
in several of the larger towns in Scotland—such as Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Greenock—and is also in existence in many of the boroughs 
in England.” If the Committee merely wish to possess the 

ower to make such a contribution, very little objection can 

taken to the proposal, because, if sparingly used, such a 
power would do no harm, and might at times be useful. But 
if it is the intention of the Committee, should they obtain the power, 
to make use of it, it would be a huge mistake. The Committee put 
forward the recommendation upon the strength of the system obtaining 
in several of the larger towns in Scotland; and they cite three towns 
in the west of Scotland. So far as Edinburgh is concerned, no such 
power was conferred by the Act of 1888; and we are better without 
it. I am informed that in Glasgow, where the power exists, it has 
scarcely been taken advantage of. The arguments against the pro- 
posal are obvious, and need not be followed up; but the Committee 
may be asked why, when they are about to introduce a system of 
electric lighting, they do not propose to devote ‘‘ the surplus’’ from it 
to public improvements. Perhaps one of the public improvements 
which they contemplate effecting with the gas surplus is the electric 
light itself. This would be a characteristically Aberdonian method of 
introducing the electric light ; but it would certainly be a most glaring 
injustice to gas consumers to make them pay for a costly and luxurious 
light to be supplied to others. The Gas Committee of the Council 
will surely never allow such an interference with their province to be 
adopted by the Town Council. They need no arguments to defeat the 
proposal other than can be derived from the face of the report, because 
the preamble, it will be observed, goes on the assumption that the rate- 
ayers do not derive benefit from the gas undertaking, whereas in the 
y of the report the Committee go on to show that the community 
have derived an immense benefit from it. 

More than a year ago the Dunfermline Town Council appointed a 
Special Committee ostensibly to inquire into the subject of public 
lighting, but really I presume to fish for information which would guide 
them in their negotiations for the acquisition of the gas undertaking. 
The Committee reported last Monday; and their report, which deals 
largely with the question of electric lighting, presents the information 
the Committee have collected on the subject in a form so crystallized 
as to be unmistakeable. The document, which has been prepared with 
great deliberation and care, is very favourable to gas; and one may 
expect soon to hear of more active measures being taken to promote 
the gas transfer, which has now been several years in contempla- 
tion. The present is looked upon as a very favourable time to raise 
the question, as, by its contract of co-partnery—a somewhat anti- 
quated form of Company which still exists in several places in Scotland 
—the Dunfermline Gas Company will come to an end in November, 
1891 ; and it will then require either to be re-constituted, or taken over 
by the Town Council. At present it has 1455shares issued, upon each 
of which {17 10s. has been paid up. These are selling in the market 
at £28 10s. each, which shows that the property is looked upon by the 
investing community as a valuable one. A local writer on the subject 
calculates that the town might pay £30 per share, which would bring 
out a price of £43,650 for the undertaking. The writer gives his 
opinions anonymously; but whoever he is, he is living in a fool's 
paradise if he expects that a prosperous Gas Company like Dunferm- 
line would be prepared, or could be compelled, to sell its undertaking 
for only 30s. per share above their market value. Prospective profits 
must to a certain extent be taken into account, and paid for by the 
purchaser. Inthe case of Edinburgh, which is the most recent transfer, 
the price paid was (on Mr. Smith Clark's showing, and not contradicted 
as much as 33 per cent. over the amount of the subscribed capital, an 
25 per cent. above the market valueofthe shares. The paid-up share in 
Edinburgh was £25, which was selling before the transfer at £58, and 
the stock rose after the transfer to £72 pershare. Taking into account 
the difference between the subscri and the selling price of the 
shares in the Edinburgh and the Dunfermline undertakings as giving a 
very good approximate idea of the value of the respective under- 
takings, a proportionate calculation will give a selling price for 
Dunfermline, on the Edinburgh basis, of about £4 per share above 
the market value, or £32 10s. per share, which would make the 
price of the Dunfermline undertaking more than £47,000. Dun- 
fermline has quite as good a prospect before it as Edinburgh. 
It is one of the most flourishing of Scottish towns; and there is 
no reason why in its case Edinburgh should not be taken as a 
precedent. If this were done, the cost of the transfer would require to 
be added to the price, and stores would have to be taken and paid for, 
which would probably raise the cost to the community to above 
£50,000. Even at this figure, the gas undertaking, according to its 
recent form, would realize a return of 6 per cent. to the community, 
which would be a very good bargain, because it would provide a good 
surplus out of which the price of gas might be reduced, or the works 
extended. As usual when such a proposal is taking shape, — 
are being made to discredit the Company in the eyes of the public 
In this case the effort is but a mild one, cons sting simply of an 
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endeavour to make out that the Company have been charging too 
much for the gas consumed in the public lamps. The Directors have 
prepared a statement in reply to the charge which has been made 
against them, the effect of whieh, I understand (though it has not been 
published yet), is that the Town Council themselves did not seek a 
renewal of the five years’ agreement of 1872 when it expired, and that, 
with the ne of dropping Glasgow out of the list of towns upon 
the average of which the price was to be charged, when the quality of 
gas in Glasgow was reduced, they have adhered to the agreement. 

The difficulty between the Peebles Gas Company and the Police 
Commissioners as to payment by the Company for the use of the 
streets has been settled. On Sept. 18, the Town Clerk wrote 
to the Secretary of the Company pointing out that it would be most 
awkward to have to assess the damage caused to the streets by 
openings every time any were made; and that the Commissioners would 
prefer the payment of a fixed annual sum (whether or] not it were 
termed rent) for the use of the streets. He also pointed out that since 
May last the roads within the burgh have been, by the Local Govern- 
ment Act, placed under the charge of the Police Commissioners, who 
are now entitled to charge for any damage tothem. The Commissioners 
suggested a payment of £25, and offered to pay for the whole of the gas 
consumed in the public lamps, and to maintain the lamps. In reply, 
the Secretary of the Company wrote, on the 24th ult., that his Directors 
could not acknowledge that the Commissioners had any right or power 
to make a charge for the use of the substrata of the streets by the 
Company for their pipes, but that they were quite willing to recognize 
any claim for damage which might be done to the surface; and, without 
prejudice to their legal position, offering an annual payment of £20. 
They were also willing to allow the Commissioners a discount of 
Io per cent. on the account for gas consumed in the public lamps; but 
they thought it importani, in view of questions of leakage arising, that 
they should retain the maintenance of the public lamps in their own 
hands, which would be equivalent to their maintaining the lamps for 
£5ayear. This offer was accepted by the Commissioners ; one of their 
number stating that it was equal to a reduction of about 30 per cent. 
on the cost of gas for the public lamps. The Company have thus 
acted most handsomely in bringing this very difficult question to an 
end without committing themselves either by submitting to an unjust 
demand, or standing out for unreasonable terms. 

Lord Provost Whittet, at the meeting of the Perth Water Commis- 
sion on Monday, made the very gratifying statement that, notwith- 
standing that last year they equalized the water-rate over the whole area 
of supply, and paid out of revenue the entire cost of the Act for the 
purchase of Moncrieffe Island, there was stilla surplus on the year’s 
transactions of £713. The Commissioners thought that the ratepayers 
should again have the benefit of their prosperity ; and they reduced 
the water-rate from 8d.to 7d. per pound. During the year which 
ended on the 3oth ult., the revenue was £6601 ; and the expenditure, 
£5887. The estimates for the current year show a revenue of £5310, 
or with the surplus from last year, of £6023; and an expenditure of 
45875 leaving a surplus of £148. The assessments are fixed ata 

omestic rate of 7d per £1; a shop rate of 34d. per £1; anda public 
rate of 1d. per £1. 





From our Glasgow Correspondent. 
G.ascow, Saturday. 


The work of rendering an ‘account of their stewardship” by 
members of Town Councils and Police Commissions is now proceeding 
so vigorously all over the west and south of Scotland, that it is very 
difficult for a correspondent in my position to keep pace with the 
numerous utterances that are being made, here and there, almost every 
night during the week. Several of the Glasgow municipal governors 
have had “deliverances"’ this week on gas affairs and electric lighting ; 
but I shall leave them over in the meantime until I have taken notice of 


statements made at municipal ward meetings in other places. 

At the annual meeting of the Fourth Ward electors at Coatbridge 
last night, Bailie Neil gave an explanation of the strained relations 
that have for some time existed between the Town Council and the 
local Gas Company ; the result of which was that the Council had taken 
the lighting of the streets into their own hands, and had thereby effected 
a saving of some £300. (I suppose the speaker meant £300 ra year.) 


This had been accomplished, he said, by reducing the size of the gas- 
burners. A newarrangement had ultimately been come to whereby the 
Company undertook the lighting for this year, the saving by the reduced 
burners being the same—namely, £300; and he was sure that Coat- 
bridge was better lighted than a great many other towns. 

Provost Rodger, the head of the municipality of Greenock, gave vent 
to a few remarks on gas matters when addressing his constituents on 
Wednesday night. He said he quite agreed that the consumer should 
get the benefit of the reduction in price of the gas. They had reduced 
the price from 4s. 9d. some years back, till now it was at 3s. 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet ; and he hoped that next year they would be able to re- 
duceit still further. Looking tothe increased price of coals, the increased 
wages of the workmen by shortened hours, the bad times (which he 

“ thought were better now than when the matter was considered), and 
the possible fall in the price of residual products, he thought they were 
justified in taking the course which they had adopted. Although he 
could not see his way this year to move a reduction in the price of 
gas, he hopéd that next year there would be one, sothat the consumers 
would get the benefit. It should be borne in mind, he continued, that 

- any profits made by the gas-works must by the Act of Parliament be 
paid over to. the Police Board ; so that if the surplus were exhausted, 
or rather prevented by reducing the price of gas, an additional 2d. or 
3d. of taxation would have to be imposed to make up for the surplus. 
That would undoubtedly reach those who at present used no gas, and 
— oblige them to assist in'paying their share to the revenues of the 

rust. 

Councillor Mitchell, addressing the electors of Sixth Ward in the 
same town last night, remarked that the profit from the gas-works was 
a very interesting matter to the ratepayers. Twelve months ago it 
was estimated that they would have a surplus of something like £1500; 
and at the end of the year they found that they had £3456 12s. 8d. When 
the surplus came before the Gas Committee, it was thought to be very 





satisfactory, more especially when they had an additional cost in the 
way of an increase of a haltpenny per hour to the gas stokers, and also 
the reduction in the working hours. That being the case, he thought 
it his duty in the Gas Committee to move for a reduction of 24d. per 
1000 feet of gas to the consumers ; but he was beaten in that matter by 
what he thought was a very narrow majority. During the seventeen 
years that the gas-works had been at Inchgreen, the ratepayers had 
had handed over to them by the Gas Committee the sum of 
£67,684 4s. 9d., or an average of almost £4000 each year. Now this, 
he thought, was not fair to the gas consumers. He held that the gas 
consumers ought to get the gas at as cheap a rate as possible, always 
allowing, of course, for a small surplus at the end of the year. He had 
observed that at the First Ward meeting Bailie M‘Onie thought it 
would be a good thing to take the gas surplus for the purpose of widen- 
ing Ratho Street bridge. He (Mr. Mitchell) did not know whether the 
East-End ratepayers should get all the benefit of that or not; but it 
occurred to him that if they could devote the surplus to some other 
purpose, where the whole of the ratepayers would participate, it would 
be much better. 

So far as Glasgow is concerned, the most important statement made 
on gas affairs during the week by.any of the Town Councillors was 
that by Mr. Mechan, at the annual meeting of the Thirteenth Ward 
electors. This gentleman is a practical hand in one of the iron trades; 
and has much skill in many matters which come before the Cor- 
poration Gas Committee, of which body he is a member, as also the 
Convener of the Special Sub-Committee on Gas-Stoves, Meter Depart- 
ment, &c. Referring to the Gas Trust, he said that the capital of the 
Trust was now £660,000; that the annual revenue was £418,000 ; and 
that the profit of the gas-supply undertaking last year was £50,000. 
Wages last year had amounted to ros. 4d. per ton of coal carbonized, 
as against 8s. 8d. in the preceding year. That was owing to the 
re-arrangement of the working hours of the stokers. Had the 
stokers been working the same number of hours as they wrought 
formerly, the Trust would have been able to make a reduction of at 
least 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas. Last year 4000 new 
meters were given out; and the total number in use was thus brought 
up to 135,500. He also stated that the Town Council had decided to 
introduce electric lighting in some of the streets in the centre of the 
city; but he had no hesitation in telling his audience that the electric 
light was almost exactly double the price of gas. Mr. Mechan, I may 
mention, is seeking re-election; and in this he is being opposed by Mr. 
Angus Campbell, a local lawyer. It was he who professionally advised 
and guided the Glasgow gas stokers when they made their move fora 
reduction in the length of the working shift towards the end of last 
year. This gentleman has been specially pitted against Mr. Mechan 
because he is supposed to have treated the men and their agent un- 
courteously on the occasion referred to. A stiff fight is expected in the 
Thirteenth Ward. 

During the past week there has been much weakness in the Glasgow 
pig iron market. Nonew feature of special importance has arisen in 
regard to the strike and lock-out of the blast furnacemen. The price 
of Glasgow pig iron was down to 4gs. 114d. per ton on Wednesday ; 
but at the close yesterday there were buyers at 50s. 5d. per ton cash, 
as compared with 54s. 9d. at the opening on Monday. 

Business in the local coal trade is being severely checked by the 
action of the miners, many of whom are limiting their working time 
to four days per week, in the hope and expectation that they will be 
able to force an advance of wages. In some instances prices are 
easing off a little. 
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Monte Video Water-Works Company, Limited.—The Directors 
of this Company -have declared an interim dividend at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, for the six months ending June 30 last. 

The London County Council and the Water Question.—Accord- 
ing to the London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, the 
Engineer of the London County Council (Mr. A. R. Binnie, M. Inst. 
C.E.) has prepared an exhaustive report on the subject of the water 
supply of the Metropolis. He is of opinion that a new and inde- 
pendent supply from the Welsh mountains would be one of the best 
modes of solving the problem now before Londoners. 

Stroud Water Company, Limited.—The ordinary half-yearly general 
meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday, at the London offices, 
Rear-Admiral Bythesea in the chair. The report (which stated that 
6460 shares had been allotted to date) and accounts having been taken 
as read, the Chairman moved their adoption. He described the pro- 
spects of the Company as steadily improving ; and stated that the Stroud 
Local Board had served them with notice to supply with water the 
town of Stroud, and that negotiations were proceeding for supplying 
several of the Company’s outlying districts, on guarantees of water- 
rates amounting to not less than 10 percent. perannum. Heconcluded 
by expressing the thanks of the shareholders to Mr. P. H. Stevens, the 
Secretary, who had ably carried on the work of the London office. 
The motion was agreed to, and the proceedings closed. 

The New Water Engineer at Bradford.—At the meeting of the 
Bradford Town Council last Tuesday, Alderman Robertshaw moved 
the adoption of the minutes of the Water Committee, which con- 
tained a resolution recommending the Council to advertise for a new 
Water-Works Engineer, at a salary of £1000 per annum. Alderman 
Hoidsworth having seconded the motion, Mr. Jackson asked whether 
it was not a fact that their late Engineer (Mr. A. R. Binnie) recom- 
mended his colleague next in office as his successor, and gave the 
strongest possible reasons for such an appointment. Mr. Jackson 
thought the Council were entitled to some explanation why the Com- 
mittee recommended an advertisement being issued. Mr. R. W. 
Silson said he could not understand why Mr. Binnie’s recommenda- 
tion as to his successor had been disregarded; and he moved, as an 
amendment, that the salary should be £700 a year. Whatever sum 
was offered, there would be many applicants for the post ; and it was 
possible that the Council might after all appoint an inefficient man. 
If they obtained a good man, they could advance his salary to £1000 
or £1500 in proportion to his worth. Mr. Walker seconded the 
amendment, which, however, was defeated by 32 votes to 10; and the 
original motion was then adopted. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Oct. 18. 


Ammonia.—A steady tone continues to prevail; but 
Ps od an improvement in values. £ 11 11s. 3d. is still the 
highest figure obtainable at Hull; and some business has been reported 
even at {11 10s. Leith and Liverpool are quoted at {£11 Ios. to 
11 12s. 6d., according to quality. There have been rather larger 
quantities offering. But most of the parcels have been sold 
at fair prices; and apparently the demand is keeping about 
equal pace with the production. Continental inquiries have 
been few this week ; and the buyers there seem mostly interested 
in spring delivery, which is somewhat strange. As they cannot 
hold stocks to any extent for use this year, it}is possible they may 
anticipate lower prices with the increasing production ; and hence the 
near business may be simply one from hand to mouth. Seeing the 
firmness of makers, it isimprobable that prices will be affected thereby. 
A danger is more likely to result from the unsatisfactory position of 
nitrate, the values of which seem somewhat on the decline. 


Lonpon, Oct. 18. 


Tar Products.—The small stocks in the hands of manufacturers, 
and the comparatively small production, has helped the operators to 
further put up the value of benzol; and although little business is 
doing, sales have been made at 4s. 6d. for nineties, and 3s. 5d. for 
fifties, and 3s. 6d. is now asked for the latter. The high prices asked 
for anthracene have stopped business inthe meantime. It is expected, 
however, that the low stocks, and the increased requirements of colour- 
makers, will enable producers to maintain the status in quo. Pitch is 
not quite so strong ; and, although prices are quoted higher, very little 
business have been done in it. Common oils are in better request for 
burning purposes; and it is expected that the worst has been seen of 
them for some time to come. Some tar contracts have been made 
during the week at prices ranging from 23s. to 28s. To-day’s quota- 
tions are: Tar, 25s. to 30s. Pitch, 30s. to 31s. Benzols, go per cent., 
4s. 6d.; 50 per cent., 3s. 5d. Toluol, 2s. 2d. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 9d. 
Crude naphtha, 1s. 7d. Creosote, 23d. Heavy oils, 3d. Carbolic 
acid, 6o’s, 1s. 8d. Cresol, rod. Anthracene, 30 per cent., ‘‘ A" quality, 
1s. 6d. ;‘'B” quality, rs. 2d. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The lessened production in Scotland has 
not so far affected this market ; and the demand for Hamburg is still 
unusually slack. Some important contracts have been made during 
the week at £11 5s. to £11 10s. for 244 per cent. Gas liquor, accord- 
ing to position, is selling at 7s. to gs. per ton. 
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Serious Gas Explosion at Streatham.—Shortly after twelve o'clock 
last Sunday, a serious gas explosion occurred in Telford Avenue, 
Telford Park, Streatham Hill, by which two large cavities were made 
in the principal thoroughfare. Volumes of flame shot up out of the 
main sewer at two = gratings ; the flames reaching higher than the 
houses. Portions of the roadway and pieces of drain-pipe were carried 
a considerable distance; but, strange to say, only a few lamps in the 
immediate neighbourhood were broken. It appears that there had been 
an unsuspected escape of gas from the main supplying the Telford 
Park Estate; and the gas having accumulated in the sewer, some 
passer-by, it is supposed, ignited it by accidentally dropping a lighted 
match. The nearest station of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
—the one at Clapham—was communicated with at once, and a number 
of men were soon on the spot tostop the leakage. Meantime the holes 
in the road were covered over with planks, and the road otherwise 
rendered fit for traffic, by the agents of Messrs. Sutton and Dudley, 
the owners of the estate. It was not untila late hour that the damage 
done was temporarily repaired. 

Exhibition of Gas-Fires at Maidstone.—From Tuesday to Friday 
last week the Maidstone Gas Company held, in the Corn Exchange of 
that town, an exhibition of gas-heating stoves and fires, selected from 
the large variety of these appliances available at the establishment of 
Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co,, of Warrington. In connection with the 
exhibition, lectures were delivered on the Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings by Miss Kelman, who discoursed in an attractive manner upon 
the advantages of gas for both heating and cooking purposes; her 
remarks being attentively followed by large audiences on each occasion. 
The Maidstone Gas Company were among the pioneers in letting out 
gas cooking-stoves on hire ; and they occupy a similar place in respect 
of the appliances they have just been bringing under the notice of their 
customers. No expense is entailed on the latter for fixing ; this being 
done by the Company free of charge. Success attending their 
enterprise has more than answered their anticipation, as testified by 
the large number of orders they have pte and the satisfaction 
expressed by the consumers. The arrangements were under the super- 
vision of their Engineer and Manager (Mr. H. Smythe). 

The Northern Coal Trade.—The northern coal trade was decidedly 
easier last week in most of its branches. Steam coals, owing to the 
lessened demand, have fallen considerably in price; best North- 
umbrian qualities having been sold as lowas 11s. 9d. per ton free on 
board, which is rs. 3d. per ton below the rate that has generally pre- 
vailed throughout the summer. Other kinds of steam coals have also 
fallen in proportion. Gas coals are steady for occasional cargoes—the 
price varying from 11s. to 11s. 6d. per ton free on board; but it seems 
to be generally believed that a contract for upwards of 60,000 tons of 
best Durham gas coals has been concluded for Genoa, at ros. to 10s. 3d. 
per ton free on board. Though this is not as yet officially confirmed, 
there is very little doubt that the knowledge that the gas companies 
have considerable stocks, and the fact that the autumn has been so 
fine as to lessen the consumption of coal, induce coalowners to take 
rather lower prices than they have been asking for contracts. The 
household coal trade is dull, for the similar reason ; and the price is 
barely maintained. Bunker coal is easier; as low as 9s., less discount, 
being taken for some jfair unscreened kinds. For manufacturing fuel 
there isa good demand. Coke isdearer. Gas coke is being exported 
more ; and about 13s. 6d. free on board is the price for gas coke. 








Conviction for Assaulting a Non-Unionist Stoker.—At the Wool- 
wich Police Court last Saturday, William Murphy and Michael 
M‘Evoy, two Unionist men, were summoned for assaulting William 
Payne, a non-Unionist stoker employed at the Beckton Gas-Works. 
Mr. Humphrys said he was instructed by The Gaslight and Coke 
Company to age The Company were large employers of labour, 
and treated both Union and non-Union men alike; and they were 
determined to protect their stokers from molestation and ill-usage, no 
matter to which faction they belonged. In the present instance, the 
Company did not press for a heavy punishment. After hearing the 
evidence, the Magistrate fined Murphy ros. and 2s. costs, and bound 
M‘Evoy in the sum of £5 to keep the peace for three months. 


Interference with Sewers by Electric Lighting Companies.—A 
few days ago, the Vestry of St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, dis- 
covered that, while laying one of their mains, the Electric Supply 
Corporation had taken up and cut away part of a sewer which runs 
through Union Street, Borough. Last Wednesday, the Manager 
(Major C. B. Waller) appeared at the Southwark Police Court in 
answer to a summons, taken out at the instance of the Vestry, who 
also complained that the Corporation had neglected to give them 
notice that they intended to cut through the sewer. The Surveyor of 
the Vestry deposed to the fact that the size of the sewer, owing to the 
manner in which the defendants had repaired it, wasdecreased. After 
listening to some long legal arguments, Mr. Slade adjourned the sum- 
mons for both sides to have an opportunity of referring the matter to 
the Board of Trade. 


Shrewsbury Corporation Water Supply.—There was another long 
discussion at the meeting of the Shrewsbury Town Council yesterday 
week on the question of the water supply of the borough. The Water 
Committee reported that they had again fully considered their recom- 
mendations as to the improvement of the present water-works (ante 
pp. 462, 613), and had arrived at the conclusion that they were of 
“immediate necessity, even in view of any future scheme being 
considered."" The adoption of the report was proposed by the Chair- 
man (Mr. Barker), and seconded by Mr. Drayton. Mr. Evans 
afterwards moved a resolution, that the Council adopts the report of the 
Water Committee on condition that, if upon further consideration and 
inquiry, it was found that any less sum than £3100 was sufficient to 
satisfactorily ensure the convenience of a constant supply upon a 
temporary basis, the expenditure be reduced. Mr. Holt seconded the 
motion; and Mr. Barker said that he would accept it. Ultimately 
the proposition for the adoption of the report was agreed to with Mr. 
Evans's resolution as a rider. 


The Dangers of Gas-Heated Baths.—Another death has been 
caused by a gas-heated geyser in a bath-room. The victim this time 
was George Arthur Bailey Croft, aged 19, son of Admiral Croft, of 
Manor Gate House, Kingston Hill. On Monday of last week, about 
5.30 p.m., he went into the bath-room, which was fitted with a 
‘‘ Lightning Geyser ;"’ and not appearing as usual at dinner an hour 
later, the Admiral went to the bath-room, and found him lying at the 
bottom of the bath (which was empty), with his face downwards and 
his legs drawn up. His nostrils and upper lip were black. Dr. W. R. 
Cooper, who was immediately called in, tried to restore animation by 
means of electricity and other methods; but without avail. A post- 
mortem examination revealed that death was due to asphyxia, the 
result of poisoning by carbonic acid gas mixed with carbonic oxide 
At the Coroner's inquiry on Thursday, it was stated that when the 
deceased was discovered, the bath-room was stifling hot, and the walls 
were wet with moisture, in addition to which the ceiling was black 
with carbon deposit. The windows were closed; and there were 
no proper means of ventilation. The jury returned a verdict of 
“ Accidental death.” 

Opening of the Livesey Public Library in Camberwell.—Last 
Saturday, in the presence of a large assemblage, Sir Edward Clarke, 
the Solicitor-General, opened a new public library, presented to the 
parish of Camberwell by Mr. George Livesey. The new building, 
which adjoins Christ Church, in the Old Kent Road, has cost upwards 
of £6000; and this amount, together with the cost of the site (£1000) 
and the furniture, has been provided by Mr. Livesey. The building 
includes spacious news and reading rooms, and a hall for the meetings 
of working men’s clubs. At present there are 6588 volumes in the 
lending department, and there is also the nucleus of a reference library. 
In the course of the inaugural ——- Mr. Livesey delivered a 
short address, in which he said that,-having been connected with the 
parish 50 years, and a resident in it 30 years, and having received 
much kindness from the working people, he felt it to bea duty to do 
something to brighten their lives ; and he thought this could best be done 
by the establishment of a free publiclibrary. The strike of the workmen 
formerly in the employ of his Norm ged had had nothing whatever to 
do with the matter. Mr. Whiteley, Chairman of the Commissioners 
of Camberwell Public Libraries, moved, in the name of the ratepayers, 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Livesey ; and this was-heartily accorded. 


Conference on Suburban Water Supply.—Last Tuesday, a-con- 

ference, convened by the Chairman of the Walthamstow Local Boaid, .- 
and attended by the Chairman of the Essex County Council, was 
held to consider the position of the London County Council iy relation, 
to the supply of water in the suburbs of the Metropolis.- Representatives 
were present from Walthamstow, East Ham, Woodford, and Leyton. 
In view of the possible transference of the water supply of London to 
a central authority, the object of the conference was to decide what 
steps should be taken for the protection of the districts outside the 
area of the Metropolis. After some discyssion, a resdlution was 
unanimously otenelt declaring—" That this meeting of representatives 
of sanitary authorities in the county of Essex, whose districts are 
served by the East London Water Company, and contain a population 
estimated at 350,000, while entirely approving the proposal to bring 
the water supply of London and the sub-Metropolitan districts under 
one public authority, protests most strongly against ‘that authority 
being the London County Council alone, and pledges itself to oppose 
any scheme which does not give the sub-Metropolitan districts full 
representation in proportion to their population.’ It was arranged 
that districts similarly situated in Middlesex, Herts, Surrey, and Kent 
should be invited to an early conference on the subject. . 
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New Water-Works for Denby.—Last Thursday, Colonel C. H. 
Luard, R.E., one of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, 
concluded an inquiry at Denby into an application of the Local Board 
for sanction to borrow {£6000 for the purpose of constructing a reser- 
voir of 100,000 gallons capacity, and other works for the better supply 
of the district with water. The inquiry was commenced on Aug. 20; 
but was adjourned in order that certain concessions might be made to 
remove opposition to the scheme. The evidence given on Thursday 
showed that this had been done. 

Electric Light in Newcastle.—Five electric lamps have been 
erected in front of the Central Station at Newcastle. The pillar of 
each is 27 feet high ; and the light emitted is said to be of 1500-candle 
power—making a total of 7500 candles. This, it is reported, is an 
increase of ‘‘6000-candle power as compared with the old system, 
whilst the cost is slightly under what has been previously paid for 
lighting." Yesterday week the members of the Lighting Committee 
of the Newcastle Corporation ag gg the lamps, and expressed 
themselves well pleased with the light. A number of the ordinary 
gas-lamps were extinguished. 

Fylde Water-Works Company.—The Directors of this Company: 
in their fifty-second half-yearly report, to be submitted to the share- 
holders next Thursday, state that the capital account has been in- 
creased during the half year by an expenditure of £3568, and now 
amounts to £245,667. The revenue account shows that the water- 
rates and other receipts (including {£1479, the balance brought 
forward) amount to £13,452—less empty houses and bad debts (£373), 
£13,078. The interest on loans and bank commission amounted to 
£998; sinking fund account, £250; and working expenses, rents, rates, 
and taxes, {2744—leaving a balance of £9085. The Directors recom- 
mend a dividend at the rate of 84 per cent. per annum on stock “ A," 
free of income-tax, and 7 per cent. per annum on stock ‘ B,”’ less in- 
come-tax; leaving a balance of £2390. Of this amount they recom- 
mend {1000 to be added to the reserve fund, making it £11,000. 

The Recovery of Gas and Water Rates.—At the Mistley Petty 
Session, on Monday of last week, Mr. Charles C. Monro, Solicitor, of 
Clacton-on-Sea, was summoned for the non-payment of gas and water 
rates, amounting to {19 7s. 8d.—gas £14 7s. 6d. ; and water, £5 os 2d. 
The matter had been twice previously adjourned. Mr. T. H. Baker, 
Manager of the Clacton-on-Sea Gas and Water Company, said that the 
amount was made up of a rate made on June 24 and arrears. The 
Magistrates’ Clerk (Mr. W. Mustard) said he had been in correspon- 
dence with the Solicitors to the Company ; and he had explained to 
them that, under the Summary Jurisdiction Act, they could only recover 
for six months. Mr. Baker thereupon detailed the amounts due for the 
six months ; and the Magistrates’ Clerk said that was all that could be 
recovered, and quoted the section of the Act bearing on the matter. Mr. 
Baker contended that this applied to debts recoverable against the 
Company. The amounts due from the defendant for his house and 
office, for the six months, came to £5 tos. 1d. for gas, and for water, 

2 2s. 2d.—in all £7 12s. 3d.; and an order was made by the Bench for 
the payment of this amount, together with the costs of the hearing and 
one adjournment, making a total of £8 8s. 3d. 

The Public Lighting of Lewes.—The adjourned public meeting to 
consider questions concerning the public lighting of the borough was 
held at Lewes last Wednesday. The Mayor (Alderman White) 
presided. In his opening remarks, he stated that, since the lest 
meeting (ante, p, 756), he and Alderman Farncombe had visited Bath 
and Taunton, to see the electric light installations there. Personally 
he was favourably impressed with what he saw. At the latter place 
the Electric Light Company were supplying arc lamps burning from 
dusk until eleven o’clock, at £13 per lamp per annum. This sounded 
a large figure; but it must be remembered thay they had a vastly 
superior light to that obtained from the gas-lamps for which in Lewes 
they were paying £3 12s. 6d. per annum, and, naturally, would not need 
so many. He had hoped that what transpired at the last meeting 
would have induced the Gas Company to lay before the Council some 
more liberal offer. He believed the ae at the last meeting were 
told that the Council was awaiting a reply from the Company as to the 
charge they wonld make for a temporary continuance of the lighting 
either for six or twelve months; but he found, from one of the local 
papers, that they would only be willing to supply gas at 3s. 7d. per 
1000 cubic feet, and furnish standards and lamps, the gas to be supplied 
through meters placed in various parts of the town. The Corporation 
were to provide burners, light, extinguish, and clean the lamps, and pay 
a small quarterly sum for the hire of the plant. These terms, in reality, 
were not so good as those they had under consideration at the last meet- 
ing. Ifthe Corporation undertook the whole management of the public 
lamps, and provided burners, there would be an expense of some £150 
a year. If they relieved the Company of this burden, surely they ought 
to be able to proportionately lessen the price of gas. Mr. J. G. Braden 
spoke against the condemnation which had been thrown upon the illumi- 
nating power of the gas in the town. This, he was assured, was always 
kept up to the standard; and it appeared to him that a great deal of 
the want of illumination was due to the sparse number of gas-lamps 
distributed about the town. Colonel Chatfield, while advocating the 
use of electric lighting for street purposes, expressed the opinion that 
both the gas and water works should be in the hands of the Council. 
Mr. Wells urged the Corporation to postpone the adoption of any 
system of electric light until the installations now being constructed by 
the local authorities of St. Pancras and Brighton had been in work a 
sufficient time for the results to be accurately known, and to endeavour 
to obtain better terms from the Gas Company for the next three 
years. He moved an amendment to this effect, which was seconded by 
Mr. Morrish. A further amendment—that the Town Council proceed 
with the lighting by electricity—was proposedand seconded. The Rev. 
Dr. Cross agreed with the latter amendment to a certain extent; but it 
seemed to him rather an arbitrary way of showing to the Town Council 
the wishes of the ratepayers. The amendment was then framed so as 
to read: ‘‘ That the Corporation be asked forthwith to make inquiries 
with a view of lighting the town by electricity ;’’ and in this form it 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. A poll of the town on the 
question was demanded, and was almost unanimously supported by the 
meeting. 





Long Eaton Water Supply.—The Long Eaton Local Board have 
applied to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow £39,000 
for works of water supply. Before granting their consent, however, 
the latter body have requested the Local Board to furnish them with 
some information relative to the water proposed to be supplied. 

The Gas Question at Mexborough.—Regarding the agitation as ty 
the quality and quantity of the gas supplied by the Mexborough Gas 
Company, the inhabitants of Swinton have followed the example set 
at Mexborough, and numerously signed a requisition in favour of 
better and cheaper gas. Last Thursday a meeting of tradespeople and 
others was held at Mexborough to protost against the gas supply. A 
resolution was passed to the effect that the price ought to be lower 
than 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet, and the gas of better quality; and that the 
proceedings be adjourned in order to receive a reply from the Gas 
Company. A suggestion that a gas inspector should be appointed was 
adopted. The illuminating power of the gas, report says, is better 
than it was a few weeks ago; but the concensus of opinion is that it is 
by no means satisfactory. 

Liability for Defective Water-Pipes.—At the North London 
Police Court yesterday week, one of the applicants before Mr. Bros 
was a man who said he had had no supply of water at his house for the 
past two weeks. A water-pipe connecting his house with the main had 
burst, and he then wrote to the Water Company. The Company sent 
a notice to him, calling upon him to have the pipe repaired within 24 
hours. He sent this to the agent of his landlady; but no notice was 
taken of it. The Company sent the next day and cut off the supply ; 
and he had been without water ever since—the sanitary authorities 
having failed to compel the landlady to repair the pipe. That morning 
the agent had come for the rent; but he (applicant) wanted now to 
know if he was bound to pay rent for a house in which he had no water 
touse. Mr. Bros said that the proper thing for him to have done was 
to have had the pipe repaired, and deducted the cost from the rent. 
Applicant semesteel Gout the agent said he would distrain if he did not 
pay. Mr. Bros said the applicant would have to pay ; and he could do 
as he had been told with regard to the water-pipe. Applicant ques- 
tioned whether the Company were within their rights in cutting off the 
supply ; but the Magistrate assured him that they were. 
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GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST, 
(For Stock Market Intelligence, see ante, p. 843.) 
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ral Co-Operative Stores.—Some months ago we noticed 
f the old Holborn Amphitheatre the opening of the Central 
n. The spacious hall has lately undergone transformation, 
become the Central Co-Operative Stores. There are 
ranged on the ground floor and galleries. The Wen- 
ham Company have 120 of their regenerativelamps in use ; the kitchen 
is fitted with a Wilson Engineering Company's gas cooker and baker's 
oven, together with a very large hot-plate ; and Messrs. Crossley Bros. 


The Cent 
on the site o 
Hall, in Holbor 
and has now 
34 departments 


have erected a 2-horse power ‘ Otto” gas-engine, which is used for , 
| coming winter months. At present there are within the Board's dis- 


mincing. 

The Lancashire Coal Trade.— Business in the coal trade during the 
past week was anything but brisk; and in some directions there has 
been a slight concession upon rates current in the previous week. 
Generally, quotations remain without change; but there is a want of 
firmness in the market. At the pits, best house coal averages from 
12s. to 12s. 9d. per ton; second qualities, from ros. 6d. to 11s.; and 
common round, gs. to 9s. 6d. Burgy sells at 7s. 6d. to 8s. per ton; 
best slack, from 7s. to 7s. 6d.; and inferior sorts from 5s. to 6s. 6d. 
Good ordinary qualities of steam coal for shipment are selling better, 
and prices are firm at Ios. 6d. to ros. 9d. per ton delivered at the docks 


at Liverpool. 

Gas Workers’ Grievances at Belfast.—The dispute which has 
existed for some time between the Belfast Corporation Gas Committee 
and a number of the men employed at their works has been amicably 
arranged. A meeting of the Committee was held last Thursday, when a 
deputation from the men was present. After some discussion, it was 
decided that a month’s engagement should be signed by the men on 
entering the works, and that a month's notice should be given of their 
determination to leave theiremployment. This, of course, does not 
affect cases of misconduct or inability to discharge their duties, as such 
would be met by immediate dismissal. All who have signed for longer 


| terms can,jif they wish, adopt the new system ; but in doing so they will 


lose the bonus attached to the former. This final adjustment of the exist- 
ing differences, it is understood, has met with general approval. 

The Abolition of Gas-Meter Rents at Leigh.—The decision of the 
Leigh Local Board to abolish the payment of meter hire (referred to in 
a recent issue of the JouRNAL) has already been the means of largely 


| increasing the number of gas consumers in the district. In March 


last there were 2315 consumers; and the number is now upwards of 
2500, with the certain prospect of considerable additions during the 


trict 1397 houses that have the usual supply-pipes, though not using 
gas; and it is believed that many of these will shortly have meters put 


| in, now that the charge has been abandoned. The change will entail 


a loss of about £400 on the Board; but it is expected that this will 
soon be made up in the increased consumption of gas. The practical 
effect of the Board's action is that gas is obtained at a cheaper rate, or 
equal to a reduction in price of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The Water-Works Companies’ Investment Trust, Limited.—A 
Company under this title was registered last week, with a capital of 
£252,000, divided into 250,000 ordinary and 2500 founders’ shares of 
£1 each, to “lend upon the security of, and invest money in, the 
bonds, debentures, debenture stock, obligations, or other securities, or 


| shares orstock, of any company, corporation, société anonyme, association, 


undertaking, or public or private body (English, Indian, Foreign, or 
Colonial), beeed to carry on, or carrying on, the business of the 
supply of water of all descriptions and for all purposes, either in the 
United Kingdom or in any other part of the world, and to sell or 
dispose of the same, and to re-invest upon any of such securities.’ 
Among the first subscribers is Sir W. Guyer Hunter, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
the Chairman of the Special Committee appointed by the Corporation 
of London to inquire into the water supply of the Metropolis. 











GWYNNE & BEALE’S 


GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co, for Gas Exhausters, 


ca 
an 











They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 


unqualified 
action in work, 


of 29,000,000 cubic feet 
assed per hour, which 

are guind 

satis 





Makers Gas-VALVEs, 
Hypravtic REGULATORS, 
Vacuum GovERNORS, 
Steam- Pumps for Tar, 
Liquor, or Water; Cren- 
TRIFUGAL Pumps and 
Pumping Enornes, speci- 
ally adapted for Water- 
Works, raising Sewage, 


&e, 

Also GIRARD and 
other TURBINES, 
HIGH- SPEED EN- 
GINES, DYNAMOS, 
&c., &c., for ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTING. 


PATENT GAS 


TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


GWYNNE & Co., (il 
if wi ate 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, os 


w.c. 


EXHAUSTERS AND’ ENGINES. 
Their Exhausiers acne mad mien 
desired, on thelr New Patent Pris ple, 


to pass Gas without the slightes - 
lation or variation in pressure. 






















%y Catalogues and Testimonials on 
application. 




























Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be received at the Office not Jater 
than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 
Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should be received not later than the FIRST 


POST on SATURDAYS. 








OXIDE OF IRON. JAMES LAWRIE & CO. supply Best 
SCOTCH CANNEL COALS, Best FIRE-CLAY 

sale in the United Kingdom than all other Oxides = ten ny and LUMPS; BOILER 
souubines Purity and uniformity of quality guaranteed. BRICKS for SPECIAL FURNACE WORK : COKE : 
amphlet, “ How to Purchase Bog Ore,” to be obtained BARROWS, BOGIES, and SMALL WAGONS. Spent Oxide and Sulphate of A 


Q) NEILL'S Oxide has a larger annual 


on application, 
Gas Purification and Chemical Company, Limited, 
Palmerston Buildings, Ola Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Joun Wm, O’NEILu, Managing Director, 


Postal Address : 1, Warrtineton Avenvg, E.C. 
Telegram Address: “ Errwat Lonpon.” 


TRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON, 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 





COVERS, and SILICA 





120 and 121, Newearte Srreer, Lompon, E.C. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 








CANNEL COAL, ETC. 


Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID from 


S C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield, BRIMSTONE, for making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 









JOHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 

Gas Engineers, supply all the most approves 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAS'l-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

No, 80, St, ANDREW SQUARE, pene SoorLsup 
NEWTON GRANGE, NEAR DALKEITH, 


JOHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
of SULPHURIC ACID, from Brimstone, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol- 
References given to Gas Companies. 


§ ULPHURIC ACID delivered in Manu- 
_facturers’ Tanks or Carboys. 

Prices on application to HagpMan and Co., Miles 

Platting, MancuEsTER, 














anp 80, Cannon StrexET, Lonpon, 
Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters, 
Aliso for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 
*,* Bee Advertisement p. 869 of this week’s issue. 
Cablegrams : “ Ignitor London.” Telegrams: “Holmes 
Huddersfield.” 


J & J. BRADDOCK, Globe Meter Works, 
* Oldham. 
First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘ Braddock, Oldham.” 
AR ani Liquor wanted. 


BroTHERTON aND Co., Commercial Buildings, 
LEEDs. 











of high quality and good colour. Delivery in our own 
Railway Tank-Wagons or Carboys. Highest references 
and all particulars supplied on application. 


OZE’S Automatic Apparatus for 
CHARGING AND DISCHARGING GAS- 
RETORTS. For Illustrated Advertisement of this 
System, see p. 780. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Tue AvTomatic 
Coat-Gas Company, Liuwirep, 86-884, LeapENBALL 
Srreet, E.C. 


BttBact from the Harrogate Gas 
Company’s Report, dated the Sth of February, 
189: Coal consumed, 8600 tons. Gas made, 92,880,000 
feet ; ditto sold, 84,880,000 feet ; ditto unaccounted for, 
8,000,000 feet; quantity made per ton, 10,800 fee: ; ditto 
sold, 9869 feet. Illuminating Power, 16-1 candles. Coals 
used, Brancepeth. Owners, Strakers and Love, New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; who have also Brandon Hutton Seam 
Unscreened Gas Coal. Analysis, 10,500 cubic feet per 
ton; I)luminating Power, 16°2 candles, 
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ANTED, by a Competent Man, a 


Situation as SERVICE LAYER, METER 
FIXER, INDICE READER, MAIN TESTER, &c. 
Fifteen years’ experience in general outside work. 
Eleven years at last situation. 

Address J. K., 14, Station Street, SrRaTFoRD, E. 








ANTED, by a young Man, a Situation 
as MAIN and SERVICE LAYER, and METER 
FIXER. Can repair Dry Meters, understands House 
Fitting, and willing to make himself useful on the 
Works, Good references. Aged 24. 
Apply to G. Kneane, care of Mr. Pettit, High Street, 
Bexhill, Sussex. 





OAKHAM GAS COMPANY. . 
YVANTED, a married Man as Working 
MANAGER, FITTER, and COLLECTOR. 
Security required, £100. Free Residence, large Gar- 

den, Coal, &c., at the Works. ‘ > 
Apply, stating age, experience, and qualifications, 
with testimonials, to the Secretary, 42, Belvoir Street, 

LEICESTER. 


WANTED, to purchase Gas Carbon, 
delivered at nearest Station to Gas-Works, in 
quantities of not less than 4 tons. : 

Address, stating price per ton and quantity, No. 1766, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Fizet Street, E.C. 


REtORT CARBON wanted, by a London 
Firm, in quantities of from 2 to8 tons per month: 
Send prices, &c., to No. 1871, care of Mr. King, 11, 

Bols Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 


OR SALE—A Bargain. One 6-inch 
GOVERNOR complete, with 6-inch Inlet, Outlet, 
and Bye-Pass Valves. Equal to New. Has been 
replaced by a larger one. Price £10 10s. 
Apply to the Manacer, Gas-Works, Ware, HERTS. 


x ‘BENTLEY & CO. 
MANCHESTER ELECTRICAL STORES. 
Fok Batteries, Bells, Wires, and Special 


Electrical Apparatus, address the best house 
17, NewTon STREET, PiccaDILLY, MANCHESTER. 

















GAS LAUNDRY LECTURES. 


M*: BURDETT (Laundry Instructor) 

is open to ENGAGEMENTS for LECTURING 
on “LAUNDRY APPLIANCES for GAS CON- 
SUMERS,” demonstrating the new Steam-Washers, 
which cleanse Linen in Ten minutes, without Rubbing, 
Scrubbing, Boiling, or Maiding. Fixtures: Wartburg 
Hall, Denmark Hill, Oct. 8 and 9; Rampant Horse, 
Norwich, Oct. 10 and 11 (second lecture); St. George’s 
Hal!, Wandsworth, Oct, 28 and 29. 

Apply for terms to 82, Melford Road, Forest Hitt 


BARGAINS in all Kinds of Things 
obtained through “ THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE 
AND MART,” which is extensively used by Private 
Persons to dispose of, either by Exchange or for Cash, 
any Article they no longer want. “THE BAZAAR” 
also contains 8 great deal of most Interesting and Use- 
fal Lice Matter of service to all, with Illustrations. 
Price 2d. Of all NewsaGents, or direct from the 
Orrice, 170, Strand, Lonpon, W.C. 








Price 2s. per dozen, or 10s. 6d. per 100, post free. 
C ONSPIRACY and Protection of Pro- 


y Act. It is required, under a Penalty of 
FIVE POUNDS, that a Printed Copy of the 4th Section 
of this Act shall be posted > at all Gas-Works, ina 
conspicuous place, where e@ same may be con- 
veniently read by the persons employed thereat. 
Printed copies of this Section, in large type, on 
broad sheets, may be obtained of WaLTeR Kina, ll, 
Bolt Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 


_ . SPENT OXIDE. 
HE Winchester Water and Gas Com- 
can have FOR SALE about 40 tons of SPENT 


Samples can be obtained of, and offers (on rail at 
Winchester) should be made to 
W. Upton Tinney, Manager. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
HE Nelson Gas Committee are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the purchase of 
the — TAR produced at their Works during the 
year ending Oct. $1, 1891. 
Particulars and forms of tender may be obtained on 
application to the Gas Manager, Mr. William Foster. 
Tenders, endorsed “Tar,” to be sent to me on or 
before Wednesday, Oct, 22. 
By order, 
R. M. Prescort, 


Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Nelson, Oct. 7, 1890. 
ULVERSTON LOCAL BOARD. 


TENDERS FOR COAL. — 
HE Gas and Water Committee invite 
TENDERS for the supply of 1000 tons of best 
screened GAS COAL, to be delivered between Decem- 
ber, 1890, and June, 1891, in such quantities as may be 
required by the Manager. 

Parties tendering must give full particulars of the 
Coal they propose to supply, and name the pit from 
which it will be raised. 

Further information and forms of tender may be 
obtained on anes to the undersigned. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than the 30th inst., 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee, and endorsed “ Tender for Coal.” 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
owest or any tender. 





Jno. Swan, 
Engineer and Manager. 


TIPTON GAS-WORKS. 


TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. : 
HE Gas Committee of the Tipton 
Local Board are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the construction and erection of a DOUBLE LIFT 
TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER, 100 feet diameter by 
25 feet deep, with Wrought-Iron Guide-Framing. 

Drawings and specification may be seen, and other 
particulars obtained, at the Gas- Works (on and after the 
18th inst.) on application to Mr. Vincent Hughes, the 
Engineer. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder,” 
to be sent to me the undersigned not later than Three 
p.m. on Monday, the 27th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Gero, M. Warina, 
Clerk to the Board. 





Tipton, Oct. 11, 1890. 
BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


? TENDERS FOR TAR. 
(THE Directors of the above Company 
invite TENDERS for the purchase of the TAR to 
be produced at all or either of their three Stations dur- 
ing a period of One, Two, or Three years, commencing 
on the Ist day of January, 1891. 
The Annual Quantities of Tar produced at each of the 
Stations at present are approximately as follows :— 
Avon Street . . . . . 580,000 gallons. 
Canons’ Marsh .. . . 490,000 ,, 
Stapleton . . «. « « « Y ae 
Further particulars, with forms of tender, may be 
obtained on application to the undersigned, to whom 
also tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” 
must be delivered not later than Ten a.m., on Monday, 
the 3rd day of November. 








Jas. V. GREEN, Secretary. 
Gaslight Offices, Canons’ Marsh, 





*,* The Act extends to Scotland and Ireland. 





Bristol, Sept. 10, 1990. 


—_—— 


PURIFYING OXIDE.” 


HE Dukinfield Local Board have op | 
SALE 50 tons of SPENT OXIDE, samples of 
which may be had on application; and they require 
TENDERS for 50 tons of FRESH OXIDE, 

Offers and tenders to be sent in by Saturday, the a5th_ | 
of October, 1890. 
j HARRISON VEEVERS, 


Engineer and Manager, 





TO INVESTORS. 
(THE Directors of the Town and County 


of Poole Gas and Coke Company, Limited, haye 

FOR DISPOSAL 283 4 per cent. PREFERENCE 
“C" SHARES of £10 each. 

This being a safe Investment, early spttiontion should 

ia ag to the Secretary, who will supply all par. 

| Uculars, 


By order. 
Wit Davis, Secretary, 
Gas Office, Poole, Oct. 7, 1890. 


BRISTOL WATER-WORKS COMPANY, 
AUTHORIZED CapiTaL, £1,705,000, 








SALE BY TENDER OF £50,000 7 PER CENT 
MAXIMUM ORDINARY STOCK. 
MINIMUM PRICE, £140 PER CENT. 


THE Company are prepared to receive 

TENDERS for the above STOCK on or before 
the 14th of November, 1890. The Stock to be paid up in 
full by the 21st of December, 1890. 

Particulars and conditions of sale and forms of 
tender can be obtained at the Company's Office, 
Small Street, Bristol. 

By order. 








WEST HAM GAS COMPANY. 
SALE OF 1250 SHARES. 
ME: ALFRED RICHARDS is favoured 


with Instructions from the Directors to SELL 
| BY AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on 
Tuesday, Nov. 4, at Two o’clock precisely, in lots of 10 
Shares each, 1250 £10 SHARES in the West Ham Gas 
Company. 

The Standard Dividend authorized by the Company's 
Act of Parliament is 7 per cent. ; but a reduction of 34, 
per 1000 cubic feet below the standard price of gas 
having been made, it would, under the Sliding-Scale 
Clauses, be competent for the Shareholders to declare 
a Dividend of 7} per cent. in respect of these Shares. 

Particulars may be obtained at the Marr; of the 
SECRETARY to the Company, STRATFORD, E. ; of Messrs; 
Hitxeakry, Solicitors, 5, FEncnurcu Buriprnes, E.C. 
and of the AvcTIONEER, 8, New Broap STREET, E.C, 








BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE LATE 
R. J. DICKINS, ESQ. 


CROYDON GAS COMPANY. 


Sale of 682 Shares in the Croydon Gas Company, pro- 
ducing Dividends at the rate of 14 and 11 per cent. 
per annum respectively. 


(PHURGOOD and MARTIN have received 
instructions to SELL BY AUCTION at the Grey- 
hound Hotel, High Street, Croydon, on Thursday, 
Nov, 6, 1890, at Six o’clock precisely, in 64 Lots, cum div., 
294 SHARES (£5 fully paid), producing Dividends at 
the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, and 838 SHARES 
(£5 fully paid), producing Dividends at the rate of 11 
= cent. per annum, all in the Capital of the Croydon 
as Company. 

An excellent opportunity for the secure investment of 
large or small sums; the Dividends being well secured 
against fluctuation by ample Reserve and Insurance 
Funds. 

Particulars and conditions of sale may be had of 
Messrs. Lovet, Son, and PitTFiEexp, Solicitors, 3, Gray's 
Inn Square, W.C.; at the place of Sale; and of the 
AUCTIONEERS, 27, CHancery Lang, W.C. 














G. 





WALLER @& co.’s 


PATENT FOUR AND THREE BLADE GAS EXHAUSTERS. 


With or without Engine combined. To pass up to 300,000 cubic feet per hour. Nearly 200 
in use and on order. Model sent for inspection. 





Exhauster. 


es 


awn 


. The only system 


Connections. 


Oldest Makers of 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1. It gives a more steady gauge at all speeds than any other Exhauster. 
2. It will deliver fully one-third more per revolution than the Beale 


3. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 


. The Cylinder being a circle and the blades radial from the centre, 
it can be driven at a higher speed than any other Exhauster. 


. No heavy Fly-Wheel needed ; and one-third less power required. 


by which Exhausters can be altered to pass 


from 30 to 40 per cent. more with same Driving Gear and 


BAIT 


BEALE’S EXHAUSTERS for 300 Works. 


SPECIALITY—Elevating and Conveying Machinery for Coal, 


Coke, Oxide, Lime, &c. 


STREET, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, SE: 
AND AT STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


— 
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To effect a great saving in 


GAS-FURNACES ~~ 
special. GANNISTER BRICKS. 


ADDRESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co., 
ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 











THE BEST AND SIMPLEST SYSTEM OF 


VALVES ror PURIFIERS: 


Is Weck’s Patent arrangement of Three-Way Disc | 
Valves, either separate for Purifiers fixed in line, | 
or arranged together as a } 


CENTRE - VALVE 


No Leakage. No Foul Gas passed in changing, All the 
Purifiers in action, or any less number. Clean Box 
emptied of Air before taking into use. 


When the Purifiers are fixed in square. 





DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET ON APPLICATION, 


F. WECKH, 


JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


CAST-IRON PIPES 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 





TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 


WM. MACLEOD & CO., 
56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limitep, 


Sheaf & Spring Works, 


SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 
London Office: 
90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
Panis Depot: 8, BOULEVARD DE BELLEVILLE. 





| untouched; and as preparations are being made 


HOLMSIDE GAS COALS. 
THE Owners of Holmside and South 
Moor Collieries possess an undivided area 
of nearly 5000 acres cf COAL in the County of 
Durham, over the greater portion of which area 
the most of the best Coal of the district, including 
the well-known Hutton Seam, remains almost 


for working the Hutton Seam on a large scale, it 
is expected that the reputation of HOLMSIDE 
GAS COALS will be still further increased. The 
Holmside and South Moor Collieries have been 
in the hands of the same families for over half a 
century ; but, until lately, no adequate attempt has 
been made to open out their very large Coal-Field, 
notwithstanding that the best Coal of the district 
around them, and especially the Hutton Seam, has 
been for some time past seriously diminished by 
reason of the vigorous workings of neighbouring 
coal-owners. Holmside Gas Coals are now being 
worked out of Holmside and South Moor Collieries 
at a rate of about 2200 tons per working day—a 
rate totally inadequate to meet the existing de- 
mand. By an extensive development of workings 
in the Hutton Seam, it is hoped that the demand 
may be fully met, and the quality raised to the 
highest point attainable by Durham Coal. 

For price and particulars, apply to Mark 
Arcuer, Holmside and South Moor Offices, Quay- 
side, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 





Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels on 
application. 





AMES NEWTON & SONS, 
(Established 1820) 


FIRE-BRIGK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 

FALCON DOCK, 78 anv 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARE, LONDON, 8.5. 

Derét for STOURBRIDGE anv NEWCASTLE 

FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES and FIRE-CLAY 

and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, 


REGISTRATION OF TRADE MARKS and 
DESIGNS in all Countries. 


SEARCHES made re novelty, and opinions given on 
all matters connected with above. Full particulars on 
application to 


J. Cc CHAPMAN, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., Fel. Inst. Patent Agents, 


70, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
Special experience in Gas and Ammonia Plant, 











Price 6s., Cloth Bound, Bevelled Boards, 
THE 


GUIDE-FRAMING OF 
GASHOLDERS 


AND OTHER PAPERS 


CHIEFLY RELATING TO 
STRAINS IN STRUCTURES CON- 
NECTED WITH GAS-WORKS. 


BY 


F. SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 





Reprinted from the Jourxat or Gas Licutina. 
Fully Revised and Corrected by the Author, with 
many Additions. 





LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Botr Court, Freet Street, B.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


G. Coombe Stuart, F.C.5. 


33, ELMFOOT STREET, 
OFF RUTHENGLEN ROAD, 8.S., 


GLASGOW. 
PUBLIC ANALYST, 


Consulting Chemist, 
GAS EXAMINER, AND ASSAYER. 





effecting a great saving 
of time, labour, and ex- 


PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 


pense. 

Surpussiowinns prtes, 
&c., apply to Mr. E. 
Prick, Inventor and 
22, Alwype 
Road, Canonbury, Lon- 
pon, N, 


Prices are Reduced. 


aU 
LANEMARK GANNEL 
AND GAS GOALS. 


Quotations and Analysis on appli- 
cation to 


TANEMARK COLLIERY, 


NEW CUMNOCK, N.B. 




















Shipping Ports: All the principal 
Scotch Ports. 





FEES MODERATE. 











Now Ready, price 15s., limp cloth, the Tenth Yearly 





ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES, 


Chelsea, East London, Grand Junction, Kent, Lambeth, New River, Southwark and Vauxhall,and West Middlesex. Showing 
the Capital, Income, Expenditure, Profits, and Dividends per Million and per Thousand gallons of Water supplied; the propor- 
tion of Expenditure and Profits to gross Income; and the Income, Expenditure, and Profits per House, &c., supplied, for the 
year ended December 31, 1889, or March 31, 1890, together with the quantity of water supplied, the estimated daily quantity 
supplied for domestic and other purvoses, the quantity supplied per head of population, &c., &c., for the year ended 


December 31, 1889. 





Compiled and arranged by ALLE RED LASS, Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 





LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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UNEQUALLED. — THE - PREPARED OXIDE OF IRON 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the FOR PURIFYING COAL GaAs, 
As extensively used in Yorkshire, Lancashire, the 
M | R cy E | D 9 Midlands, and Abroad, 


BLACK BED GAS COAL. CHESTERFIELD, Manufacturers : BAILES & HALLSWORTH, 


Have still a limited quantity of Armley, Leeds, & at Bradford, Manchester, 


their 
MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY: | parE EI ETCOT EH i the Nercnstiocn Tres Reval Mine 
MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. CAS COAL a 


In Reserve. 








Prices and Analysis on application. 

















QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 





ANALYSIS AND SAMPLES ON 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, APPLICATION. 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


DALKEITH, N.B. Bi cst 0 | BOGHEAD =: 
— + CANNEL. 















JAMES OAKES & Co., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 





Yield of Gasperton...... 13,155 cub. ft. 
45. —- - — . Illuminating Power ......s 38°22 candles, 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, — Coke per ton. . «1s sss 1,301°88 Ibs, 


Manufsctore and keep in Stock a; their Worke| THOMAS ALLAN &SONS, EAST PONTOP = 


(also large stock in London) Bon Lea Foundry, 








PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches oSe G A & C 0 A L 
in ge — make oe Sat to order RE- SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. ad 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, an ANKS, with or i erton. . « « « » 10,500 cub. ft. 
without paeed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, ALso MANUFACTURERS OF ipemiostinn des berets pane 
a a ~ a SANITARY & RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOTWATER |Coke ....+- ++ sees 70 per cent, 
tether Comanicg et om Colliery, | PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES ene 

and other Companies. And GENERAL CASTINGS : For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 

Pt ee op ane A e ened AR GS Se Guiascow Orrice: 24, GrorcE Square. YOUN G, DANCE, & CO.; 
Chaplets ; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, = Senei tenes Tres.” | CoaL OWNERS, NEV CASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
and rendering leakage impossible. | “ SPRIIGRANE, GLASGOW.” Or E. FOSTER & C0., 21, John St., Adelphi, LONDON, W.C. 





mM. & CC. DAWIS & Co., 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
METROPOLITAN WORKS, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 


Show-Rooms: 59, QUEEN YWICTORIA STREET. 
PATENT TREFOIL FUEL FIRES-—tThe success of the Season! 
No fire has hitherto been constructed giving out so powerful a heat, or pres2nting such a bright, glowing, incandescent appearance, 
Size: 32 im. by 24 in. Price: £3 5s. 


Size: 30 in. High; 24 in. Side; 10 in. Deep. 
Size o’ Fire: 11 in. by 9 in. 


Price: £3 15s. 





BRIER: 


aiototc 
> PRPS 


<= 


‘THE LD.” “THE CLARENCE.” 
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THOMAS ILLINGWORTH, |SOOTHILL WOOD CANNEL. TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 
Brettell’s Estate 
RTH DEAN CHEMICAL WORKS Yield of Gas on, over c 
' Near HALIFAX, a 4 7 eee J FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
MANUFACTURER OF SULPHURIC ACID| vencoingca STOURBRIDGE. 
OF EITRA QUALITY FOR MAKING AE Cae, Sy & | Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
WHITE SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. The Soothill Wood Colliery Co., La., | -mces suet zonnsce Brine 
TAR, LIQUOR, AND SPENT OXIDE ghee age tga nsehl | BEST euasemousn fOr 2 CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
Purchased for Cash against Delivery. _BATL EY, YORKSHIR E. Sairments Prompriy AND CAREFULLY EXROUTED . 








Address, THE STRAFFORD COLLIERIES COMPANY, 
ar BARNSLEY, SOUTH YORKSHIRE, 


GAS C0 AL, REAL OLD SILKSTONE GAS COAL. 





AUTOMATIC SYSTEM OF CHARGING AND DRAWING 


INCLINED GAS-RETORTS. 


Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1889. 


By this process there is obtained— 
i. A SAVING OF 7© PER CENT. IN THE CARBONIZING OF COAL. 
2, AN AVERAGE SAVING OF 2s. Sd. PER TON ON ALL COAL CARBONIZED. 


Which represents a saving of Ome Million Sterlimg per Annum to Gas Companies 
in the United Kingdom alone. 

















This System is being largely ado — at several places on the Continent and in America, and at various Gas-Works in England—notably at the 
Works of The Gaslight and Coke Company, the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and the Brentford Gas Company. 
For Illustrated Description, see Advt. p. 780. 
THE PROCESS IS FULLY PATENTED, AND ANY INFRINGER WILL BE STRICTLY PROCEEDED AGAINST. 


For further particulars apply to W. M. KIGHT, Secretary, AUTOMATIC COAL- — RETORT COMPANY, LTD., 
86 and 88a, LEADENHAL ’ STREET, LONDON, E 


W. C. HOLMES & CO., 


CONTRACTING GAS EN GIN EERS. 











SOLE MAKERS OF 





SPECIALITIES. 
eaaniiia DRAKE’S 
Patent Regenerative olga 
Retort-Settings. GAS PLANT 
S eRerEts Specially adapted for Coun- 
Patent Rotary = hep pi 
Scrubber-Washer. Wunianting Power. 
Patent Reciprocating * Condensers, Scrubbers, 


Purifiers, and all Fit- 
tings for Gas-Works. 


Exhauster. —— —— 


Treble- Lift Gasholder, 130 ft. by 6 fy as as erected at 





















Patent Regulator. Burton-on-Trent. 1889 Pee 
Patent Anti-Dip Pipes. WHITESTONE IRON-WORKS, “mcs P*ss* 
Telegrams: HUDDERSFIELD, Illustrated Catalogues on 

















“Rowmnauserte" | 80, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, |___szesten 
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THE ALBO-CARBON LIGHT. 


ESTABLISHED TWELVE YEARS. Hundreds of thousands in use. 
UNEQUALLED FOR BRIGHTNESS, SOFTNESS, & ECONOMY. 

SINGLE LIGHTS FROM 6S UPWARDS. CLUSTERS FROM 40s. TO 145s. 

SAVE half your Gas Bill. 








The Greatest Success of the Day. 































Albo-Carbon, genuine fluted, 18s. cwt., 3d. Ib. 





AGENCIES GRANTED. LIBERAL TERMS. 4-Light Shop Pendant, 


52s. complete. 
FOR PRICES, ETC., ADDRESS 


ALBO-CARBON LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, 74c., JAMES STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PREPAYMENT GAS-METER. 





(PRICE’S PATENT). 


This Meter has a simple Automatic arrangement fitted, whereby, upon the insertion 
of a shilling, a supply of gas can be obtained, and which is cut off on the quantity paid for 
being consumed. The Meter gives warning ’when the quantity is nearly exhausted, so that 
annie shilling may be inserted. There is, however, no occasion to wait until this happens, 
as a Sa shilling can be inserted after two-pennyworth of the first shilling has been 
consum 


The Meter is fitted with the amuees segptering dial, and has in addition a circular 
one divided showing twelve pence. On each Meter is marked the number of cubic feet it 
will pass for one shilling ; and this can be arranged to cover cost of Meter-Rental, Fitting, 
and bas consumed. These Meters are made of the best material and workmanship. 


SPECIALLY KDAPTED FOR INCREASING CONSUMPTION AMONGST SMALL CONSUMERS. 
NO RISK OF BAD DEBTS. 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS: 


DD. HULETT ws Co, LIMiItrEeED, 
GAS-METER MAKERS, 55 & 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


NEW REGENERATIVE GAS-FIRE 
(FOULIS’ PATENT) 

Made in two sizes 24 and 28 inches wide over base. 

Designed and perfected by the Patentee, 


WILLIAM FOULIS, Esq,,C.E,, 


Guascow Corporation Gas- Works. 


Proved to be the most efficient Stove in use. 
Heat easily Maintained, 
























Made by CARRON (0., 


Wholesale Agents: 


MILNE, SONS,& MAGFIE 


2, King Edward Street 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


JAMES MILNE & SON 


12, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
_ 111, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 








MADE ALSO AS COMBINED REGISTER STOVE. (Bee last Week's JOURNAL.) PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 









Ca 
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JAMES D. PERKINS. FE. SEAYERNS. 


PERKINS & Co., 


228 & 229, PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK. 


Cable Address: “ PERKINS, NEW YORK.” Post Office Box 3695, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


] BRECKENRIDGE CANNEL 


AND THE 


{ OLD KENTUCKY BOGHEAD 


OF KENTUCKY, U.S.A. 


These Cannels will rank with the Australian Shale for Gas Manufa cture, 





Also General Sales Agents for 


PENNSYLVANIA & VIRGINIA GAS COALS, & 
AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE COKE 


Delivery Prices made to any Pout.in 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


——_- on THE CONTINENT, — 
oR sourTre AMERICA. 


COPPA SS 











Full Information furnished upon preees enee to the abowe Address. 


JOHN BROWN & CO., LtD. SHEFFIELD, 


Proprietors of 


ALDWARKE MAIN CAR HOUSE & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 
ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 feet of 19-candle oa per ton. 
Weight of illuminating power in pounds of sperm, 820: Very free from impurities. 


Telegrams: “ATLAS SHEFFIELD.” 


PRACTICAL ECONOMY in GAS! 


aan “ape & WATKINS 













Patentees and Manufacturers of the 


DOUBLE-CHECK 


Y Msatety Gas-Regulators, 


7, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


RHGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. . 
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~ BELL'S ASBESTOS 


AQUOL PAINT 


IS MADE READY FOR USE. 






















IS FIRE RESISTING. IS MANUFACTURED IN ALL USEFUL COLOURS. 
IS WASHABLE. IS IMPERVIOUS TO HEAT, COLD, OR WATER. 
IS NON-POISONOUS. IS WITHOUT SMELL. 





No expensive Oil or Turpentine required. 
WILL NEVER BLISTER. 


HAS A COVERING CAPACITY 40 PER CENT. GREATER THAN LEAD PAINTS. 


For Outside or Inside Work in any Climate 


Bell’s Asbestos Aquol Paint is| Bell’s Asbestos Aquol Paint is 
ep 7 oe bord pe Array Te ae taal susceptible of the most delicate treatment; and, 
well as for gen ing. P ‘ ‘ 
over or under any other paint, and, owing to its “ey 8 ae mph sya ngage te ae ” 
easy application, can be used with a large dis- strap tig bd crag cng teetering pages 
temper brush; the SAVING THUS EFFECTED IN equal. ONE COAT OF VARNISH ON Bell’s 
LABOUR BEING 5O PER CENT. OVER THAT Asbestos Aquol IS EQUAL TO TWO 


OF LEAD PAINTS. COATS ON ORDINARY PAINT. 






















BELL'S ASBESTOS AQUOL PAINT is specially adapted for Private 
Houses, Exhibition Buildings, Ships, Churches, Asylums, School Boards, 
or ig ia and all work of Wood, Iron, Cement, Plaster, Stone, 

rick, &c., &c. 


Those who Study Economy and Protection from Fire should use only 
BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL PAINT. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL PRIMING is made Ready for Use. 
BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL PRIMING stops all suction of Wood, Cement, Plaster, &. 
BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL PRIMING should be applied to all New Work. 


Suitable for Ceilings, Walls, and New Wood, and is very durable. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL KNOTTING, for Stopping Knots in New Work. 
AN EXCELLENT CURE FOR DAMP WALLS. 
Colour Cards and Price Lists on Application. 
Supplied in Casks of 6 to 7 cwt., and Iron Drums of 28, 66, and 112 Ibs., Sample Tins of 7 and 14 Ibs. 
Owing to its Covering Capacity, 2 SAVING IN FREIGHT of 40 per cent. is effected for a given surface. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E. 


DEPOTS—MANCHESTER: Cable Street, Blackfriars. LIVERPOOL: .2, Strand Street, James Street. 
HULL: Humber Dock Basin. GLASGOW: 35, Robertson Street. DUBLIN: 2, St. Andrew 
Street. AMSTERDAM: 264, N. Z. Voorburgwal. BERLIN, BARCELONA, and ANTWERP. 

AGBENTS—BIRMINGHAM : BELL and Co,, 7, John Bright Street. BRISTOL: ROBERT STOTESBURY;, 

114, Redcliffe Street. CARDHF: BHBLL and Co., West Bute Street. 
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BELL’S ASBESTOS 











SQUARE, Every 10 feethas Label as above, and bears our Trade Mark, 


\ Under this registered title are included the inventions of Mr. Field; and experience has proved them to be the MOST EFFICIENT 
DURABLE, and ECONOMICAL PACKINGS ever made. They constitute such a combination of Asbestos and India-rubber as secures the 
maximum of elasticity and heat resistance; and they are, therefore, UNEQUALLED FOR EVERY KIND OF ENGINE. These Packings are 
being universally used by most of the leading Steamship Companies throughout the world for ordinary Compound, Triple, and Quadruple Expansion 
Engines of the latest types. The packings are composed of rolled Asbestos Cloth, but the India-rubber is placed in two forms to suit various cases 


IN ORDERING STATE WHETHER SQUARE OR ROUND IS REQUIRED. 





BELL’S ASBESTOS CoO., 


DEPOTS. 
MANCHESTER: Gable &t., Blackfriars. 
LIVERPOOL: 2, Strand St., James St. 


HULL: Humber Dock Basin. 
GLASGOW : 35, Robertson Street. 
DUBLIN, BERLIN. 


AMSTERDAM : 264 N. Z. Yoorburgwal. & Se Sageeaee 








Ld. 


DEPOTS. 
BARCELONA, and ANTWERP. 


AGENTS. 
BIRMINGHAM: BELL and Co., 7, John 


ul = Bright Street. 
. > BRISTOL: ROBERT STOTESBURY, 
a 114, Redcliffe Street. 





Pese= X CARDIFF: BELL and Co., West Bute St. 


SOUTHWARK, MELLS adibetes. LONDON, S.E. 





BELLS ASBESTOS 


YARN AND SOAPSTONE PACKING 


the BEST LOCOMOTIVE PACKING made, 








BELL’S 


COMPOUND HYDRAULIC PACKING 


Is specially suited for 
Hydraulic Machinery, Accumulators and 
Ammonia 






AA 





SOS Sos 





BELL'S ASBESTOS 


For Steam-Engines & Cylinders, Gas-Engines, 
and every class of machinery. 





BELL'S ASBESTOLINE 


The reputation of this Lubricant is 
based on the experience of thousands of 
users, which places it far in advance ot 
ee who rely only on mere laboratory 

ests. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS 


NON-CONDUCTING COMPOSITION. 
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ASBESTOLINE ASBESTOLINE 
18 THE | AS SAVED 
CHEAPEST )} 90 PER CENT. 
MOST OVER OIL, 
EFFICIENT, Has been 
CLEANEST — 
— purposes, 
iNODOROUS AND BEATEN 
AND ALL OTHER 
LUBRICANTS 
SAFEST IN ACTUAL 
LUBRICANT, WORK, 








BELL’S ASBESTOS 


EXPANSION SHEETIN 


RINGS, AND TAPE. 


Is the most efficient and reliable Material for Manhole, 
Mudhole, Steam-Pipe, and all other Joints, 




















BELL'S ASBESTOS 


BOILER PRESERVATI 


Will ometnaly ee Boilers clean, an 
remove any Incrustation, without in- 
jury to the Boiler, Plates, or Fittings: 
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S. PONTIFEX & 6O., 


GAS and WATER ENGINEERS, 


Manufacturers of and Contractors for the Maintenance of 
PUBLIC LAMPS & LANTERNS; 


GLASS—Flint Opal, and Bent im Stock, and Cut to Sizes, 


WELL LAMPS, STREET NAME TABLETS, 


LAMP COLUMNS, HEAD IRONS, PUTTYLESS LAMPS, 


LANTERN COCKS, REGULATORS. 


a High-Power Lanterns 
or Lighting Street Refuges 


and Open Spaces. 
BROWN’S PATENT 


LAMPLIGHTERS’ TORCHES, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOX’S PATENT 


PUTTYLESS STREET LAMP. 


This Lamp may be supplied fitted with clear 
opal, or ribbed glass, as also with enamel tops it 
required. The necessary fittings for altering 
existing Lamps to this system can be supplied a+ 
moderate priceg. 


S. PONTIFEX & CO., 22, COLEMAN ST.,LONDON. 


Works: 18, STEPHEN STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 











HENRY BALFOUR & CO. 


LEVEN, EFIF'=S, 


~” MAKERS OF 


GASHOLDERS 


And all classes of GAS PLANT, 


REVOLVING BRUSH SCRUBBERS, FOUR-WAY VALVES. 
LONDON: 13, BILLITER STREET, E.C. 












K 3, 
: ‘ 
“ % 





RETORT LIDS 


OF ALL FORMS AND SHAPES 
IN IRON OR STEEL 


BY SPECIAL HYDRAULIC 
MACHINERY. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 











SIXTY PER CENT. ECONOMY IN GAS LIGHTING. 





The Schilke 


FOR 
DOMESTIC AND EXTERNAL LIGHTING. 


The only Regenerative Lamp 
employing the 
Common Flat-Flame Burners. 








Lamps giving 20-Candle power } 
consume less than four feet of 4 
Gas per hour. 


PURE WHITE & PERFECTLY STEADY 
LIGHT, 


NOT AFFECTED BY DRAUGHTS. 








Regenerative Lamp 


Suitable for any existing fittings 
(Brackets or Suspending). 
Can be fixed in a few minutes. 


May be seen at the Offices of the 


| SCHULKEGAS-LAMPCo. 


Where Price Lists and full particulars may 
be obtained. 











IMPORTANT TO GAS COMPANIES. 


Hiring out Specialities for Gas Consuming. 





Companies desirous of extending the use of Gas should see the “GREENALL” 
WASHING MACHINE. The Washer is admirably adapted for domestic purposes, and 
will execute the work in one-third the time occupied by any other system of washing 


& clothes, while the labour is almost nil. To Laundrymen, the Machine is invaluable. 





By removing the Cylinder, the Outer Tank can be utilized for Boiling Water, or for 
Hams, Puddings, &c., &c., and the Burner is adapted for Heating Flat Irons. 





Particulars, with Testimonials and Terms, on application to the Manufacturer, 


JOHN GREENALL, 120, Portland Street, 
MANCHESTER. 





cones steam m Washer, 


(ORIGINAL PATENT.) 





The Gas Washing Machine can be seen at the Royal Military Exhibition, Chelsea. 
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WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, THE THAMES BANK IRON CO. 


RTLEY FIRE. CLAY WORKS, <== 
Nappies bom Pin UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, S., 


SUPPLY FROM &TOCK 


. ___ 5 eapartaibeeretnacmal =a | CAST-IRON RETORTS, 
L 












lowing advantages of their Retorts:— 


1. Sot tr preventing Athen ot ROEM | AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS. 


EE 9. Tae ee made in one plece up to 10tect MD) All 

{ e e in one wu ee! ah 

Ne 3 seo | & SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES. 
On 


NIE 8. Uniformity in thickness, ensuring equal # 
Expansio’ 0 FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 
> " | 
PATENT | Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S ‘PATENT’ GAS MAIN SYPHONS. 


WACHINE-MADE GAS-RET RTS, ATTERTON’S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS. 
JONAS DRAKE & SON. “THE METEOR.” 


n and Contraction, ns | 





NEW HIGH-POWER GAS-LAMP. 








f- 

rf of oe ae & Westphal’s Patent. 
/ oY & 9 rN Gas Companies should hire these 
AS ay So “” P Lamps to their Consumers, and in- 
& 46 Ry @ «K troduce them for Street Lighting 
& a re) «0 x as a rival to the Electric Light, as 
/ g & ~ 4 they do not get out of order, are 
7 4 ood most economical, and the Burner 


being a circular slit does not choke 
up. 


Particulars and Prices Free. 


en DCO————— HENRY GREENE & SONS, 
OVENDEN, | "3 if. SOLE CONSIGNEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN & COLONIES, 


HALIFAX (YORKS.) 153 To 155, CANNON STREET, 


Ga. JI. HVESON, 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL CONTRACTOR, 


PATENTEE OF 


A SPECIAL COmMPpPpovun Dp 
FOR THE CURE OF STOPPED ASCENSION-PIPES, 


A coup‘e of charges of which will clear a stopped pipe, and an occasional charge keeps them clean, and also increases the make per ton and the illuminating power. 
PRICE AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
Head Office: CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


WILLEY & COoO., 


Gas Enaineerina Works, Commercial Roap, Exeter. 
London Offices: 6 & 7, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS APPARATUS, 


GASHOLDERS, Telescope and Single-Lift, any size. Some of the largest in the Kingdom erected 
by this Firm are giving the highest satisfaction. 

PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS furnished for Extensions and Enlargement of existing Works, 
adapting them to the most Improved and Modern Principle of Gas Manufacture. 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS, STATION 
METERS and GOVERNORS, manufactured and erected. 

Makers, by permission of that eminent authority Mr. GEORGE LIVESEY, of his CELEBRATED 
PATENT WASHER, highly approved by all the Engineers of Works where adopted. Largely in demand. 

Special reference and attention are invited to our 


WET AND DRY METERS, 


which have acquired a high reputation for the excellence of Materials and Workmanship; their durability and 
accuracy of Register guaranteed. They are used by several of the London Gas Companies, and over 


200 Provincial Gas Companies. 


Price Lists, Specifications, and Estimates provided for any work appertaining to Gas Lighting, from the 
ae x tec Retort-House to the Drawing-Room. 


Specialities in CARBONIZING PLANT. 
GENERATOR AND REGENERATOR FURNACES. 
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W. PARKINSON & CO, 


Having purchased the old-established Lamp and Meter. Business of 


MESSRS. JOHN BENT & SON, 


Are now Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED LAMPS FOR OTREET Lica 


IN EVERY SIZE AND 
STYLE. 

















STREET LAMP METERS. LAMPLIGHTERS’ 
LAMP COCKS. TORCHES. 








Our long experience in all branches of work connected with Street Lighting enables us to supply 
goods of the most improved construction, and of the highest quality. 


PATTERN SHEET AND REFERENCES SENT ON APPLICATION. 











ALSO SOLE MAKERS OF 


mwUuoN Irs PA ZTEnNT 


SUN-BURNER OR VENTILATING CEILING LIGHT 


Sa LINE HIGHEST ILLUMINATING POWER AND 
1% hi Hin 17 ‘ PERFECT VENTILATION. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FOR 
LIGHTING. BUILDINGS OF ANY 
DIMENSIONS. 


VENTILATING FLUES SUPPLIED AND 
FIXED COMPLETE. 


EXTENSIVELY IN USE IN PUBLIC 
OFFICES, CHURCHES, HALLS, Etc. 


ECONOMICAL IN FIRST COST AND 
VERY DURABLE. 


MADE IN VARIOUS SIZES. TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


CEILING as 











COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, OFFICE: 10, EANSOATR ee 
LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. 
Telegraphic Address: “INDEX.” Telegraphic Address : “GAS-METERS.” Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION.” 


[See Advt., p. 888. 
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